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ABSTRACT 

This document examines the circumstances under which 
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7 discusses employment prospects in the clothing ^d textile 
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Chapter 1 

INTRODUCTION 

The purpose of thit? document is to examine the circum- 
stances under which vocational training in Greece is 
provided for jobs in the Clothing and Textile industries. 
The main objective is to identify guidelines for vocat- 
ional training/further education and skills which will 
meet the requirements of both industries for a skilled 
workforce at a regional and/or national level. In this 
way, the crucial role of vocational training in maint- 
aining or improving employment in each industry is 
emphasised. At the same time it can also effectively 
contribute to job mobility between industries, following 
suitable training or retraining. 

Within this framework, the basic characteristics, para- 
meters and development of each industry are examined, as 
they stand today. While most of the two industries' act- 
ivities are in decline there are nonetheless certain 
developing sectors which are examined in detail. 
Prospects for the two industries in the next 8 years 
(1987-1993) are combined with employment forecasts for 
the sector us a whole as well as for certain basic pro- 
fessions « 

A very wide range of statistical data were used, covering 
the two industries both at nationaJ and regional level 



over a period of 15 years. Certain publications relating 
uo the two industries were ilso taken into consideration. 
It is worth noting however that> to date, there has been 
no special investigation into the state of vocational 
training in Greece for the Clothing and Textile indus- 
tries. Significant contributions were made by both civil 
service and private sector personnel through their know- 
ledge relating to the two industries and vocational 
training. Their views proved useful and were of valuable 
assistance in analysing the conditions under which the 
industries operate, in forecasting future prospects and 
in Investigating vocational training needs for both new 
and existing jobs. Bibliography and contacts in contrib- 
uting organisations are presented at the end of this 
document ► 
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Chapter 2 

CHARACTERISTICS AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE READY-TO-WEAR 
CLOTHINu AND TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 

2.1 Characteristics and performance of the two industries 
The clothing and textile industries continue to be the 
largest sectors of Greek industry from the point of view 
of production, employment and exports. 

More specifically, during the 1970s fixed capital invest- 
ment in the two industries represented around 20% of total 
manufacturing sector investment. Between 1960-1980, the 
textile industry dominated investment activity amongst the 
twenty industrial sectors. More recently, in 1981-85 and 
according to statistics relating to loan approvals under 
development law No. 1262/82, the volume of investment in 
the two industries had fallen to around 12% of total manu- 
facturing sector investment. This can bo attributed mainly 
to Te::cti 103 as the Clot'iin,';'. induKLry seems to be main- 

taining tho growth rates of the 70s. Specifically, its 
contribution to total manufacturing sector investment^ 
accelerated from 2-3% in the 70s to 5-6% in the period 
1981 -8f^, thus matching textile industry investment levels. 
It is also more decentralised, with a high proportion of 
companies being set up in the less developed regions (C 
1 .The statistics refer to the combin-d clothing and shoe 
trade. This does not significantly distort the conclusions 
however, as the shoe sector is in decline and its contrib- 
ution to investment limited. 
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and D areas of development incentivoiO. It also makes a 
-larger contribution to the Croatian of now jobs. Employ- 
ment in the two industries nevertheless increased signif- 
icantly during the period 1970-7.3 (7%) and 1973-80 (5.5%). 
Thus, omployinent levels rose to around 20% of total manu- 
facturing uector employment. Interesting to note is the 
fact that Greece is one of the fe^. OKCD countries to show 
continued growth of employment levels in the clothang and 
textile sectors froni 1963 onwards. Table 2.3 shows that, 
with the exceptions of Ireland, Italy and Portugal whose 
employment levels remain stable, the other OECD countries 
show continuous falls in their employment levels in the 
1970s period. 

In the 1970s in Greece, unemployment in the clothing and 
textile industries hardly existed. During this period 
around 30-40000 new jobs were created. By 198/; however, 
levels had dropped by 10% and although 1985 was the first 
year since 198/+ to show a siftnH'icant recovery, 3000 
skilled textile workers were, nccordinf^ to the OAKD's 

records, registered as unemployed . In the same 1980- 
84 period, clothing industry employment levels rose by 
around 5% for thr overall period while exhibiting annual 
fluctuations. Table 3.3 shows overall etiipj oyment stat- 
istics for both industries from 1978 to 1985, by gender 
and by working status. 

The two industries' contribution to production rose to 
22-25% of the total manufacturing product in the 70s, 
during which output grew at a rate of 8% a year in com- 
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parison 6% of total manufacturing output growth. Apart 
froM this, a phenomenon which characterises all tradition- 
al Greek industrial sectors uas observed which was that, 
until 197Q industrial production was dominated by heavy 
industry and intermediate products. This trend was rev- 
ersed during the 70s and after 1980 the clothing and tex- 
industr contribution to industrial production stabil- 
ised at around 20-22% 

In the textile Industry, production of cotton yarns and 
fabrics is based on high-grade locally grown fibres. Of 
the 12 EKC mernber-s tates , Greece is the largest producer 
of cotton, followed by Spain who produce about half as 
much. Woollen yarns and fabrics are made mainly with imp- 
orted raw materials. Synthetic and artificial yarns are 
also made from locally produced synthetic and artificial 
fibres but using mainly imported raw materials (nylon, 
polyesters, acrylics). Silks are made from local silkworms 
which are almost exclusively cultivated in the Evroy- 
Thrace region. 

The c!l.oth:ing Industry uses locally made fabrics and imp- 
orted fabrics in approximately equal proportions. The 
locally made fabrics are iisually low or medium grade while 
tha imported fabrics tend to be oi* much higher quality due 
to better dyeing, finishing, design and variety. A large 
part of the cJothing and knitwear production is making-up 
(facon) for CJlonts of othor EEC member-states; mainly 
West Germany. 
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The Clothing and Textiae industrlcB are amongst the few 
Greek industries whici. have succeeded in reversing their 
trade deficits to such an extent that, in the 70s their 
contribution to the country's foreign exchange reserves 
was very important. Both industries are export-intensive 
and account for 20% of Greece's industrial exports to the 
EEC.lt shouJd be noted however that imports of textile 
products {fabrjc and clothing) have been growing in 
recent years. They represent a small proportion of total 
imports (3%) but there is an upward trend in the last 5 
years . 

The crisis in the textile and clothing sectors, both in 
Greece and abroad, coupled with a fall in the competit- 
ivity of local production l»ave been significant factors 
in causing today's adverse situation. In addition low 
employment levels in textiles, the worsening economic 
position and efficiency of business in both industries, 
the limited flexibiity and responsiveness of Greek ind- 
ustry to continually changing consumer requirements of 
international fashion, deficiencies in the management and 
operation of export marketing as well as the lack of high 
calibre personnel in many businesses are cited as the 
major factors r-i>pv.^nsi hi e for the recent troubled state of 
the two Industrie c. 

2 .2 Developments at sub-sector level 
2.2.1 Product 5 on 

Production trends in cpte^jories of similar products are 
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measured on the basis of the industrial production index 
to four figures (ISIC). Also certain products in businesses 
which employ upwards of 5 people are monitored in abso- 
lute numbers. (See Tables 2.1 and 2.2). 

From available statistics of the industrial production 
index for textiles a significant slowdown can be observed 
in the average annual rate of product increase from 11.7% 
in 1970-75 to /,Z in 1975-80. The following two years, 
nevertheless, were a period of peak activity in the sector. 
This phenomenon also occurred in Greek industry as a whole. 
During the next 5 years overall productivity fell at an 
annual rate of 1.7% , while most sub-sectors of the tex- 
tile industry began to show drastically falling product- 
ivity rates. The only exceptions were the cotton yarn and 
fabrics (tarif no 232.2) and the knitting sub-sectors 
(236.2) which continually increased production during the 
whole of the 1970-1985 period. These sub-sectors are still 
classified as dynamic and seem to have maintained their 
competitiveness despite the international prer.sures . On 
the other hand, the woollen yarns and fabr -s , sector 
(231. /+) hail been the most affected by the crisis. All the 
other textile sub-sectors fall in-between. Also, signifi- 
cant fiuctuati oni5 in production volume can be observed, 
both between Kub-sectors and between the periods examined. 

The picture of textile production trends is completed by 
a look at the abs^\Iute production volume figures of cert- 
ain products between 1970-83. Table 2.2 shows that prod- 
uction of cotton yarns and fabrics, mixed fibres and fab- 
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rics and knitwear produotion incr(?ased throughout the 
1970-83 period, but slowing down significantly in 1980-83. 
1983 was the worst year for textiles overall as well as 
for most sub-sectors. 

The Industrial Production Index for ready-to-wear gives 
a bettor picture (Table 2.1). All sub-c^ectors showed sig- 
nificant production increases from 1975--80. The main gains 
were in mens », woraens' and childrens' clothing sectors 
(243.1,2,5) which grew at 19% between 1970-75 and 12% in 
1975-80. After 1980 and more particularly during 80-85, 
there is a t^ubstantial fall-off and the above-sentioned 
sub-sectors have since stabilised at around 0.2% growth. 

A similar picture is given in Table 2.2 with data on 
production volumes of mens', womens' and childrens' 
clothing between 1980-83. 

1983 wat; the worat year for the textile industry as was 
1980 for the; clothing industry. It was during these two 
periods that most of the afflicted businesses began to 
to show .-iprioi.n strain. In 1983 and 198/, a whole series of 
the biggest, rnninly textile businesses were registered as 
'troubled enterprises' and became eligible for aid under 
Law No. 1386/83. The following companies fall into this 
category: Pe j raTk i -PatraVki , Michailides AE, Douridas AE, 
Perfii AK, Volos Clothing Company, Athina AE, 

Th(.- 16% drop in textile production during 1981-3 was much 
larger than the drop in industrial production overall 
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(-7% in 1980-83) and bir.^j^rer compared to most industrial 
sectors. From 1985 onwards however most textile sub- 
sectors began to show signs of recovery . This recovery 
seems to be continuing through 1986 according to avail- 
able figures for the first 3 quarters. This recovery was 
assisted partly by the (slight) recovery of international 
demand and partly by the policy of economic stability 
pursued by the government since October 1985, to the point 
that competitivity was strengthened and troubled business- 
es in both industries were able to take steps towards rec- 
overy . 

2.2.2. Within sector and between sector production links. 
Amongst the various sectors of Greek industry, the Cloth- 
ing and Textile industries are the most closely linked in 
terms of production. 

This can be verified by examining the corresponding sub- 
sectors in each industry and the inflow of products acc- 
ording to their origin ie. local or imported. Figures 
from 1970 are used for this particular analysis (Tables 
2. 4 and 2.5), more recent statistics in the format req- 
uired not being available.'' After 1970, structural 
changes in Greek industry alHo affected the Textile ind- 
ustry and subsequently certain inter-industry links. This 
analysis therefore is used only to illustrate the point. 

Table 2./+ and 2.5 allow us to draw certain basic conc- 
lusions: 83% of the overall demand in the Textile industry 
is for primary and manufacturing products with certain 
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fluctuations at sub-sector Icvol. Si roi 1 arly , 95% of demand 
in the Clothing industry is for nianuf ac luring products. 
This is mainly for woven cotton-woollen fabrics and cont- 
inuous fibre synthetic fabrics from the Textile industry 
(90%) (sub-Koctors 231, 232 and 233). The degree of 
interdependence within the industry is quite high in 2.31, 
232, 235 and 23(-> sub-sectors given that there is 80% of 
reprocessing carried out on the same same base material 
at intermediate processing levels. The dyeing and finish- 
sector {237} is closely linked with the chemical products 
sector (dyes and bleaches) but it also relies to a great 
extent on imported raw materials (40% ). Almost all textile 
sub-sectors make heavy use of the chemical products 311, 
313 and 319 which cominand between 67% and 86% of demand 
at intermediate processing levels. 



1. 1980 inflow and outflow figures for each sector of the 
Greek oconomy are currently being worked on ( KEPE-YPETHO ) 
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2.2.3. Production capacity and production levels. 
Production capacity in the two industries can be measured 
by the cumulative stock of certain basic categories of 
Biechanical plant at various key stages of the manufactur- 
ing process. Mechanical plant is to a large extent imp- 
orted because local production is negligible. More spec- 
ifically, in the yarn spinning sector the number of ins- 
talled spinning heads are good indicators of its overall 
production capacity. For example, numbers of spinning 
heads (standard fabric) -n cotton mills grew very fast in 
the 70s, from 485000 on 1970, 993000 in 1975, 1575000 in 
1980 to 1650000 in 1984. Plant is relatively up to date 
and in 1984 represented around 10% of total EEC product- 
ivity (10 member -states). Production unite operate 2 to 
3 shifts and production levels were high all through the 
1970s. In recent years however, they have fallen to around 
75-80% capacity, the worst period being 19B3-4 (75%). In 
woollen yarn mills capacity is estimated at around 35OO0O 
working spinning heads but production levels are worrying- 
ly low. According to certain e{?timates] levels fell from 
70% in 1981 to 52% in 1983» although there has been a 
slight recovery since then. 

In the weaving sector production capacity for cotton 
fabrics is at around 8500 looms. The maj or j ty ( 95% ) are 
fully automated and account for around 4% of total EEC 
productivity (EEC-10). Production levels are estimated at 
around 75-80%, the same as for yarn mills. 



1. lOBE, probability study 
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Production capacity in the woven woollen yarn sector is 
estimated at around 3000 looms and that of the woven art- 
ificial and synthetic fibre fabrics at 2000 looms. 

In the knitting sub-sector capacity is at 700 difft;rent 
typos of machinery (mainly of the circular-type) for 
knitted underwear and most of which are quite up to date. 
Production capacity for knitted Lerwear is around 2500, 
quite contemporary, machines. Overall production levels for 
the knitting sector are at 80% in recent years, 1984 being 
the lovest point at 73%. 

There are no reliable data for the Clothing industry on 
basic plant ie sewing machines. Even statistics on imp- 
orted machinery are not comparable being sometimes rec- 
orded in tonnes and sometimes in number of machines, which 
prohibits proper evaluations of production capacity. 
However, it can be said that during the 70s there seems to 
have been an increase in the number of imported machines, 
although the numbers began to fall off from 1980 onwards. 
Attfimpts to measure productivity levels present similar 
difficulties and any estimates should allow for a wide 
margin of error. Nevertheless , according to certain sources'' 
productivity wns around 75% during 1983 and 198^. 

2.2.4 Kxports of clothing and textile products. 

The development of imports and exports in the .nain pro- 

2!iHLH!iiHS2Ei2H_2Ll't2«i)f2_i2?H5l:!:i^2 1976-85 is laid 
1. KKPE: Survey of production levels in Greek industryl^ir 
Drimousis (Survey currently being researched). 
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out in Tables 2.7-2.^2, The an ./sis also refers to imp- 
orts/exports of other KKC nieraber-p tatejs and other count- 
r1 es . 

One of the chnracteri st i ck of the Grei-k Clothing and Tex- 
tile industry is the amount of trade W3th other EEC 
eountries. Another feature is the trade surplus of the 
two industries which is one of the highest for Greek ind ^ 
ustrial exports overall. Specifically, the contribution 
to exports of the two industries grew fr- u 15% in 1970 to 
25-30% in the period 1980-85. Tables 2.7-2.12 also show uj 
the fact that dependence on other EEC countries for exp- 
orts is higher in Clothing than in Textiles. 

With regard to the Ttixtile industry, export statistics 
show that volumes grew from 75000 tonnes in 1976 to 121 
000 tonnes in 1984 but this was followed by a 10% drop in 
1985 due to falling yarn exports to the EEC. Apart from 
this growth rates slowed and even dropped in certain 
categories of textile produ ts in the period immediately 
foli owing Greece's accession to the EEC in 1980-85. At the 
same time , tljere war. a dramatic increase in imports 
of diversf^ products from EEC countries. 

Cotton yarn:; are Grtuice's major exports and more than 90% 
of production is destineO for EEC countries, mainly West 
Germany. Yaru exports account for two thirds of total 
textile products. Synthetic and artificial yarn exports 
also contribute in a rriuch smaJ ler way whi le woolen yarn 
exports are not significant. Cotton fabrics are the only 
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product to show a marked increase in exports during the 
whole of the 1976-85 period, both in vnJue and volume. 
80% goes to EEC countries. 

The dramatic Increase in impor-cs of textile products from 
EEC countries in recent years resulted in a growth in 
share from 60% in 1976-8U to 80% in 1984-5. 

During the first period there is a fall in imports ^n 
almost all product categories. In 19^1-85, the period 
immediately following accession, the trend is reversed 
and the annual growth rate is reached for almost all pro- 
duct categories. This is due to the lifting of import 
duties relating to EEC countries which had been trade 
barriers for the protection of local industry. This, tog- 
ether with only limited export growth damaged the position 
of the Greek Textile industry even further. 

Synthetic fabrics and fabrics made from artificial fibres 
followed by high grade cotton fabrics are the main textile 
imports, 80-83% of which come from European countries. 
Varn.s are the next largest category both in volume and 
value where, during the post-accesaion period 1981-8$, 
growth was at around 17% annually, whereas it had been 
W}t iniy76-80. At the same time,whilfc-. in 1976 90% of 
imported yarns came from EEC countries, this share fell 
to m% in 1985. The majority of the synthetic fibre 
yarns come from third world countries such as Egypt and 
Brazil as well as from Japan. Finally imported woolen 
fabrics and yarns come mainly from EEC countires. These 
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increased slightly during 1981-85, while yarns underwent 
a corresponding decrease. 

In the Clothing Industry, imports increased dramatically 
from 157000 tonnes in1976 to 221000 tonnes in 1980 and 
292000 tonnes in 1981 to 370000 tonnes in 198^-5. 

It must be noted that from 1981 onwards the figures inc- 
lude exports of making-up items (facon) and are therefore 
not comparable with export figures of previous years. 
Even so, the growth is quite spectacular, even rnaking 
allowances for the facon figures. Clothing exports to EEC 
countries continue to dominate exports in all categories 
of clothing (90%). The proportion relating to womens' 
clothing is higher than for mens' and childrens' while for 
underwear it is around 95%. The main country of destina- 
tion is K'esi Germt^ny. Compared to exports, clothing imp- 
orts are relatively limited; around 10-15% of the export 
levels. 

Knitted outerwear is the largest category of exported 
clothing. 1981-85 growth rates {1.3.3%) were even faster 
than in 1976-80 (5.6^). Womens' clothes are the second 
largest export and their 81-85 growth is even more spec- 
tacular when compared to the figure of the immediately 
preceding period which was -1.6% (1976-80). Mens' and 
Childrens' clothing exports grew more modestly in 81-85 
compared to growth of 20% and 30% during 76-80. 
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2.3 Labour cost and coapetitivity 

Labour costs in the Greek textile industry are the second 
largest industrial cost after the cost of raw materials. 
It is estimat-d at 20-22% of industrial cost and is among 
the highest of textile labour costs in EEC countries, 

The third largest costs are the financial and economic 
operating costs in the textile industry which is est- 
imated at more than 2 to ^ times the corresponding costs 
in other EEC countries. 

From the synthesis of industrial cost and its development 
over time, it is evident that labour costs are a critical 
factor in the international corapetiti vity of Greek textile 
products. When making international comparisons we also 
have to take into account labour productivity levels 
along with exclange rates and their fluctuations. In 
recent years the competitivity of Greek textiles has been 
adversely affected by large increases in labour costs 
coupled with a slowdown in labour productivity growth 
rates. Foreign exchange policies have attempted to soften 
the consequences to a greater or lesser extent through 
various repositionings (devaluations) of the drachma 
against other currencies. 

The truth of this statement is further supported by exam- 
ination of comparative labour costs in a number of textile 
producing and exporting countries. More specifically, in 
Table 2.6, u.sing the dollar as a base, we can see that 
1. See Programme for Clothing i Textiie'industrleslYpippl 98^ 
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there are significant differences in hourly labour costs 
in the countries examined. The highest are to be found in 
Belgium and Holland and are 10 times higher than those in 
other textile exporting countries such as Portugal and 
Turkey. This ratio increases to .30:1 when compared with 
countries such as Pakistan who are very active exporters 
coupled with a very low level of economic development. 

The position of the Greek textile industry relating to 
labour costs amongst the 30 countries in Table 2.6 appears 
to have worsened. Ranking 19th in 1981 it rose to l6th 
position in 198^, that is, after the UK and before Ire- 
land (17th) and Spain {18th) while Portugal is in a much 
more favourable position at 29th. Apart from ranking, 
changes in the labour cost index are perhaps more signi- 
ficant, as expressed with Greece as a base (=100). Acc- 
ording to this index 1981 labour costs in Ireland and 
Spain were 22 and 25% higher than in Greece. By 1984 they 
were 2 and 10% lower. In relation to Portugal, Greek 
labour costs were m higher in 1981 and this (,a> had 
widened to 70% by ^014. Compared to the UK, Greek labour 
costs were 57% lower in 1981 but the difference had narr- 
owed to 27% by 1984. 

The above developments do not augur well for the future 
competitivi ty of the Greek textile industry even in its 
major export markot of the European Community. There is 
also a need for a concerted effort on the part of most 
local businesses to increase their labour productivity 
within an overall attempt at increasing competi ti vi ty . 
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This effort becomes even more important during current 
attempts to revitalise troubled businesses in both the 
Clothing and Textile industries and in the light of the 
Government's action to waive export srbsidies in the 
following three years (87-89) in order to come into line 
with EEC policy. 



TA3U: 2.1: UDlChS OF If.DUSTRl/J, r-f.GDi.CTIOM VOLUi-C III CI.OTHIPG /HD Ti-'XTiLFS 
11970 - 100) 



■ — — 

SECTOR/SUa^-SiCTOR 


1975 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


198^. 


1985 


85|75 


85|80 


80|75 


23 TEXTILES 
231.2 HaL.&Art.Uool Yar/i-iiiaicei'-n 
231.4 *• " Wea'r*^rs 
232.2 i^at.d/.r I.Cotton Yarn-nml ers 
232,4 " " " Weavers 
233.2 flat. &-Art .Silk Yarn-wakers 
233.4 " " wpavei-K 
234.2.4 . 5 Hard libre Yarn or rdbrio 
235.1 Th^ead•'Maki^^• industry 
235. 2. -Eni broidery etc. 

236.1 Sock-waking 

236.2 JCnitted underv/ear 

236.3 Knitted fabrics 8: Clothing 
238.1 String and Rope-iiiaking 
239.1 Carpet- making 

24 CLOTH If C SKOi! S 
243.1,2,5 Outeruear (j:en,HoM.&Chil 
243,6 Underwear 


.173.7 


211.1 


221.5 


197,4 


185,5 


186,5 


193,7 


,1.1 


1.7 
2,2 
5,2 
1 1,3 
1,6 
1,0 
9,8 
5,0 
4,8 
L9,7 
2,8 
1,2 
6,9 
7,4 
5,7 
1,5 
0,2 
4,8 


4,4 

1,9 
12,5 
13,1 
5,0 
0,7 
17,2 

1,0 
1,6 
0,1 
7,1 
0,5 
4,7 
19,1 
-5^4 
11,6 
0,4 


102,2 
103,1 
152,2 
106,2 
393,3 
264,8 
102,5 
219,9 
129,1 
136,6 
150 8 
230,4 
97,9 
213,0 
183,4. 


81,5 
93,8 
274,7 
196,6 
501,9 
274,3 
227,0 
209,3 
139,8 
136,0 

224,1 
123,1 
511,1 
236, ? 


83,9 
95,9 
258,8 
164,5 
509,0 
242,1 
213,0 
195,4 
127,5 
141,3 

316,7 
113,8 
482,2 
226,2 


72,3 

93,1 

267,5 

162,6 

487,7 

219,5 

206,7 

178,4 

100,3 

132,7 
1 on n 

170,0 
95 7 
954,3 

436,1 
162,3 


64,9 
83,7 
276,6 
169,0 
431,6 
207,1 
202,0 
187,1 
75,5 
113,7 
loo, 5 
156,1 

311,9 
214,8 


64,9 
74,3 
284,9 
166,3 
453,2 
190,5 
227,4 
163,0 
66,9 
123,9 
160,2 
162,5 

282,1 
216,3 


72,9 
71,7 
293,4 
181,5 
478,5 
163,9 
175,9 
163,8 
46,6 
117,7 
225,8 
156,4 

til o 

380,4 
221,4 
-210,1 
123,9 


3,3 

3,6 

6,8 

5,5 

2,0 

4,7 

5,5 

2,9 

9,7 

1,5 

4,1 

3,8 

1,5 

6,0 

JL.9. 
5,5 
2,7 


) 240,0 
162,2 


415,4 
158,6 


370,5 
149,0 


412,5 
133,8 


430,2 
124,3 


TOTAL r-OR TL'E liiDUSTRY (20-39) 


150,5 


194,8 


192,3 


182,4 


181,5 


185,6 


188,0 


2,2 


0,7 


5,3 



Source: (unpublished statistics) 
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TABLE 2.2: GROl'TK OF DOnLSTIC Tl.MILE PRODUCTION 
1970-83 



PRODUCTS 



UNITS 



1970 1976 1980 1983 



I, YARI'S 



000 tonnes 



P.ATb Ox" CICAfGi: % 
1983/70 1963/76 



1. 

2. 
3- 
4. 
5. 
6. 



Cotton 
Wool 

A-tificial-S^mthetic 

Hard fibros 
Silk 



41,8 


109,7 


127.0 


128.7 


10,0 


16,5 


13.6 


11,1 


16,9 


46,7 


52,7 


46,6 


5,7 


11,4 


16,5 


15.4 


1.9 


4.4 


3,4 


2.4 


0.015 0,017 


0,008 


0,OC5 



II, FABRICS 

Cotton 

2. Uool 

3. artificial-Synthetic 

4. r'ixed 

5. Hard fibres 

6. Silk 



HI. XiaTT^D-CAHPETS etc 

1. Bedcovers 

2. Carpel s -rugs 

3. Thread 
4- Sockc 

5, Knitted unO.erucar 

$, Knittot: clothing 

7. Ropes 



nn waters 

000 tonnes 
dozens 
pieces 
an r-ieces 

000 tonnes 



IV. i.'OVEi' OCT ::/:'./!: A R 



X. i-r-ns 

2, •.'oriU?ni3 

3, Child reus 

V. LCATKER'.'EAH 



ran ;,/ieeey 



0.08 0.1 



1 . Production nf unity oT nore thrn ^ people 
Source: Ann.r.^.! Survey of Tndustri.-a Pr..c:uctf; '-SYE 



9.0 
0.8 

e.1 

7,9 
1.8 

-a.i 



19.1 25.9 


42.3 


54.1 


8.3 


3.9 3,2 


2.7 


2.0 


-5.0 


8,1 10,4 


14,2 


12,9 


3.6 


2.8 8.8 


13.3 


10,3 


10.9 


U2 1,5 


1,3 


0,8 


3.1 


0,018 0,0ir 


0.017 


0,01! 


-3,7 



6,6 19.5 


10,7 


8.5 


2.0 


0,8 3,9 


6.1 


6.5 


17,5 


1,05 2,75 


3,3 


3,0 


8,4 


3,5 7,C5 


8.4 


6,0 


6,6 


25,8 56,1 


68,2 


70,2 


8,0 


9,9 43.8 


48,5 


44.6 


12.3 


4.9 4.9 


3,2 


3,9 


-1.7 




50,4 


48.7 


1,2 




15.0 


11.7 


-7,9 




27,2 


28.3 


1.3 




8.2 


8,8 





7,7 



2.3 

-5.5 
-0,3 

4,4 
-8,3 
-16,0 



11,1 
-6,5 
3.1 
3,0 
-8,6 
-2.4 



-11.2 
7,6 
1.2 
1.8 
3,2 
0.3 

-3,2 



3:; 
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hZ 2,3 AJiMJAL % £MPLOYi':!:nT GROUTM R^Ti-S li; OECD COlIf!TRIES: 
CLOTHIICG AHD TEXTILES 



Counti'v 196>70 1570-75 19'7>?Q 



Austarlia 


1.6 


-3,3 


-5.0 


AUS Lri£u 


-4.1 


-3,3 


-2,1 




-2,0 


-3,5 


-7.8 


Canada 




1.8 




0,5 


-1.9 


Denmark 










-2,2 


-2,1 




Finlrind 


U3 


0,9 


-2,4 


France 


-1,8 


-0,7 


-3,6 


V/est Germany 


-1,8 


-5,2 


-3,0 




0,7 


111 




r ("* r> 1 *i n 

a \^ si. 4 d ii Vc. 








I tai2^ 


1,3 


-1 ^2 

1 1 c 




Japr n 


0.7 


-1,9 


-3,9 


Ilo i 1 p. ilC 


-4,5 


-8,9 


-9,2 




-3.1 


-7,8 


-0,6 


Por tu^i-'i i 


6.4 


1,3 


-^,7 


Spain 


2,6 


B.6 


-2,8 


.Swede ri 


-6.8 


-5,9 


-5.3 


Sw i tzerland 


-1,2 


-5.6 


-5,5 


United Kingdom 


-3,3 


-2,3 




Uni'-t-'d States 


o.e 


0,9 


-1,8 


COUiiVra^o TOTAL 


-0,5 


-0.9 


-2,6 


Source: OLX'D LAI3CU;? 


roiicz 


STATISTICS 
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■TABLE 2./,: % DISTRIBUTION OF ilATERIALS IMPORTED FOR USS XV. 

THE CLOTIIiriG kV.D TEXTILE iriDUSTRIES (1970) 



SECTOR/SUESECTOR 



PRIMARY SECTOR 
iiAi^UFACTURIWG (20-39) 

231 l/ool Yarn & fabric 

232 Cotton Yarn & Fabric 

233fi234 Art. &S3rn. Continuous Fib 

231.1 , 232.1, 233.1 

235*236 Kiiitv/ear,Eijbr. ,Tap<>a 

537 Dye in^i ; Finishing 

271 Paper. Carton making 

280.1 Publications, Printing 

280.2 Print^^rpjEookiiiakers 

311 . 6, 3 1 9 . 6 PI a s t i c a , S yn . F i br e s 

311.2,313 Pye.-, 

3X9 Various chenicals 

321, 329 r'<*trol -related 

36 (Partly) machinery 

Ll^EP.Oi , v- ATER , COI'ISTRUCT ION 
TRArSPORT,COiij;UPICATIOriS 

OTi.'ER (co::.;i]RCE, 3ANi:s, ins • ahc 



TOTAL IHT::Rni:i)IATE DEi':AiiD % 
VALuT, nn drs. 



TEXTILE SUBSECTORS 



231 



8,3 



75, 0 



16,6 

2,7 
29,0 

12,1 

0,6 

0,1 
0,5 

8,3 
0,9 

0,7 

1,1 
1,9 



232 



2,9 
) ll^9 



100,0 
2 021 



77, 

1,1 
13, 

2,2 
37,5 

15,7 
0,2 
0,2 
0,6 
3,3 
0,8 
0,1 
0,4 
1,4 
2,5 



2,9 
15,4 



100,0 
3 320 



233 



4, 



3h 



1,4 
5,0 
36,6 
3,0 

8,6 
0,2 

0,1 
0,8 
14,4 
1,4 

0,7 
1,2 
2,1 



3,3 



8,8 



100,0 
1 730 



235 
236 



& 



79,4 
12,8 
13,3 
40,6 
0,6 
2,1 

1,5 
0,1 

2,8 
0,4 

0,8 
1,8 



h2 



00,0 
770 



237 



T 



Total 
23 



A. 

6-4,: 



0,5! 

0,1 
1,21 

0,; 

1,41 

38,8 
2,6 

'^M 
5,i 

LI 



20^ 



00,, 
314 



20,1 



62^6 
5,6 
7,3 
12,7 
16,9 
0,3 
7,7 
0,4 

0,1 

0,5 

4,9 

1,8 

0,1 

0,8 

1,3 

2,0 



CLO'ING 



243 



3,2 

i2;o 



100,0 
11 96] 




0,1 
0,1 

0,2 



0,1 
0,1 

1.4 



100,0 
10 925 



i^ourco: An-ilytlcr.l i nf low-ou trim- tc.olns for the Greek Economy , 1 970 
A. :;yIonas KEPE 1980. 
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TA£L£ 2.:5i % 0? DOhESTIC i.ATERIAL hSF.d lU CLOTKIxvG Ai';D TEXTILE 
IFDUSTRIbS (1970) 



SECTOR/SUBSSCTCR 


TEXTILE SUfiSECTORS 




OLOTHTiJr, \ 
































231 


232 


233 


236 


237 


23 


243 




60,0 


95^1 


51,1 


100,0 


100,0 


,95,1 


100,0 


ll/lr, Ux^ aUlUrtif li 1<U— 39 ) 


56,9 


87,4 


71,5 


81,8 


69,4 


76,1 


79,4 


zjx *^«'Ooi larn i-aoi ic 


its ^ iB 

82,4 


100,0 


89,0 


84,2 


100,0 


85,4 


92,2 


uoLX.on larn c; laoric 


81,3 


93,7 


99,3 


?S,8 


100,0 


93,4 


84,1 


j:j3cr<j)4 Lont.ricre Syn.Fabri 


; 85,7 


90,9 


76,8 


80,9 


100,0 


79,7 


45,5 


231.1, 232,1, 233,1 


46,0 


89,1 


47,8 


58,6 




74,0 


100,0 


Zjo & Z35 unitv/ear yiWiiar* J Tapei] 


100,0 


100,0 




97,9 


100,0 


98,0 


55,3 


2j7 uyeiiig , r xni «n mg 


59,0 


98,8 


82,6 






85,5 


— 


271 


100,0 


100,0 


100,0 


100,0 


100,0 


100,0 


100,0 


280.1 


100,0 


100,0 


100,0 


100,0 


100,0 


100,0 


100,0 


280,2 


100,0 


100,0 


100,0 


100,0 


100,0 


100,0 


100,0 


311.6, 319.6 




14,1 


33,0 


18,7 


100,0 


24,7 


100,0 




50,6 


53,8 


52,7 


62,3 


62,3 


62,1 




319 


100,0 


100 0 


100 0 




100,0 


inn n 


1 nn n 


321, 329 


100,0 


100,0 


100,0 


100,0 


1 nn 0 

XUU, J 


99,2 


100,0 


36 (partly) i'.aohinery 


12,8 


12,9 


13,0 


12,9 


12,9 


15,6 


13,1 


Eni:f?.GY,l.'ATErt,C()KSTfttJ(;TIOM 


100,0 


100,0 


100,0 


100,0 


100,0 


100,0 


100,0 


TRANSPORT, r.Or.MDHICATIOHS 


100,0 


100,0 


100,0 


100,0 


100,0 


100,0 


100,0 


OTK:::n(COi i;£RCE;BAi'K\S,li'S'C£ 


•100,0 


100,0 


100,0 


100,0 


100,0 


100,0 


100,0 


TOTAL .[:'T:-:K.:EDIATE DL^IiAt!D % 


64,3 


90,1 


74,7 


85,6 


80,4 


84,0 


80,5 



l5ource: AnaJyLical Inf low-Out!-] uw Table.. Vor the Greek Econo.Ti- , 1 S70 
A. LylorjuS,::.:PE, 1980. 
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TABLE 2.6: COMPARISON ill' HOURLY LABOUR COSTS Ii; TaE TEXTILE 
IHDUSTiniiS OF VARIOUS C0U^!TRX2S 



COUrlTRY RAI^KING 
198-^ 



X 


11 VJ X X d lie 








Dv; X X Ulil 


A 
H 




n 


U OH 


o 


# ^ try «M *^ ^4 #» 


/ 


ij^i "I f/i .'•If 


O 




9 


tti 1^ ki « r 


1 n 




X X 


X Uc. 


X z 


-T 55 n 


X .J 


1^7*?' 1 


X H 




15 


Great Brit 


16 




17 


Ire land 


18 


Spai n 


19 


Vf?^o?;uel^- 


20 


Syria 


21 


Col on h la 


22 


hex i.co 


23 


Ai j:^entiiKi 


24 




25 


ogiith Tore 


26 




27 


Ta Iv/an 


28 




29 


F^or ttigal 


30 


Turkey 



1984 



$ US A 



9,80 

9,66 

8,64 

8,65 

8,60 

8,50 

7,97 

7,91. 

7,54 

6,76 

6,35 

6,28 

6,07 

6,05 

5,46 

4,30 

4,20 

3,87 

3,27 

2*81 
2,o2 
2,23 
2,13 
1,84 
1,65 
1,64 
1,63 
1,28 
1,19 



GREEC^N-^IOO 



228 
225 
206 
201 
200 
198 
185 
184 
175 
157 
148 
146 
141 
141 
127 
100 
98 
90 
76 
72 
65 
61 
52 
50 
44 
38 
38 
38 
30 
28 



1981 



RAiUCItIG 



4 
3 
2 
6 
9 
10 
5 
1 
7 
15 
8 
16 
11 
14 
13 

11 
18 

17 

12 

25 

24 

20 

22 

27 
26 
26 
21 
23 
29 



GRLiCCH-lOO 



9,16 

9,26 

9,34 

8,18 

7,03 

6,64 

8,80 

9,55 

8,17 

5, 04 

7,23 

4,90 

6,40 

5,48 

5,57 

3,58 

4,37 

4,48 

5,63 

1,58 

1,76 

3,06 

2,03 

1 .^2 
1 .32 

2.39 
1,.S8 
1 .07 



256 
259 
261 
228 
196 
185 
246 
267 
228 
141 
202 
137 
179 
153 
156 
100 
122 
125 
157 
44 
49 
85 
57 

38 
40 
37 
67 
53 
30 



Source: Werner International (ManagomGnt Consultants) 
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CLASSIFICATION OF TCTILE PRODUCTS ACCORDING TO 
THS TTDE (GUSTOfiS TARIFF CODfi) 

Tariff 



Code PRODUCT CATEGORY 

65 TZXTILES 

651 rmiS'f^^u ^•TAVIfJG THREADS 

651 .2 !.'ool Yarns 

651.3 Cotton Yarns 

651.4 Synthetic Yarns 
651.7 Artificial Yarns 

652 COTTOr FABRICS 

653 FABRxCS FRO?i ARTIFICIAL-SYI'TIIETIC V/OVEK FIBRES 

654 OTHER FABRICS 

655 K^riTTED FABRICS OR OTHER KNITTED GOODS 

656 TULLE-LACE-E?iBROIDERY ETC 

657 SPECIAL FABRICS AND RELATED PRODUCTS 

658 RJADY-;:ADE GOODS AI-^D WEAVING MATERIALS 

658.3 Bedcovers 

653.4 Carpet products 

658.5 Various 

659 CHRP.jTS Ai.D FLOORCOVERINGS 

84 Kl'lADY-^TO-UEAR CLOTHIHG 

842 iuji'-KNITTED flEi/S' I^MERl/EAR 

843 nOK-KIIlTTED UOI.'ENS' IWFKRl'EAR 

844 iJOK-I'vi'ITTED UNDERl'EAR 
84 5 Kl'ITTCD OUTER V.'E^R 
846 KIITTTED IrinERlfEAR 
848.10 ™ OLOTKING 

848.31 Li]ATHERi:CAH 

263 COTTOr 

266 SYl THETIC FIBRES SUITABLE FOR CLOTHING (RAYON) 

267 OTHER SYHTHETiC-ARTIFICIAL FIBRES SUITABLE FOR CLOTHING 
Er|c Aifln'AL HAIR 
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TABLE 2.7: TOTILi: UIDUSTRY EXPORTS 





VOLOi^E 000 








VALUE mn 


US $-CUROTT Vmcv.R 










1 


980 


, 1 




1 1982 


1983 


2 Annual C\ 




Code 


Vol 


Val 


Vol 


Val 


Vol 


Val 


Vol 


Val 


Vol 


Val 


Vol 


Val 












83/8) 


83/81 


65 


75,2 
63,4 


240,4 
196,5 


97,1 
76,5 


486,4 
388,2 


IDG 3 
83,1 


359,8 


102,4 
86,1 


428,5 
343,7 


113,9 
95,2 


442,0 
361 ,2 


6,6 
4,8 


3,5 
7,0 


-4,3 


651 


58,3 
49,1 


160,3 
77,3 


75,9 
60,6 


348,3 
280,3 


78.4 
62,2 


322 7 
248,0 


74,5 
64,3 


280,0 
232,2 


76,1 
68,1 


277,3 
238,5 


6,S 
5,4 


-0,2 
4,6 


-7,3 
-1,9 


651,2 


0,64 
0,44 


2,6 
2,9 


0,69 
0,54 


6,2 
4,9 


1 .3 

0,9 




0,99 
0,8 


5,9 
5,0 


1 r1 
1,0 


5,7 
5,0 


1,9 

5,2 


-8,0 
5,4 


-21 ,3 
-12,3 


651,3 


48,3 
44,1 


126,9 
114,4 


61,9 
52,7 


281,2 
•MO, 2 


54 1 
48,9 


?2i n 

196,2 


58,0 
54,1 


209,3 
193,2 


61,9 
56,5 


218,5 
200,1 


6,4 
4,5 


7,0 
7,5 


- 0,5 
1,0 


651,4 


1,8 


17,6 
7,0 


7,6 
3,4 


33,9 
17,<» 


10 G 
4,8 


39 7 
17,6 


9,5 
6,0 


39,3 
21,5 


9,9 
6,9 


30,7 
20,6 


11,6 
17,2 


-3,3 
19,9 


-12,0 
8,2 


651,7 


4,2 
2,5 


10,9 
7,2 


5,2 
3,6 


23,6 
16,3 


11,4 
7,1 


46 8 
25,3 


4,9 
2,6 


20,1 
10,0 


5,3 
3,4 


19,1 
11,9 


5,5 
9,5 


-31,8 
-30,8 


-36,1 
-31,4 


652-55 


6,0 
5,4 


24,0 
19,2 


9,6 
7,8 


61 ,6 
51,5 


13,2 
10,4 


77.0 
54,0 


13,7 
11,5 


66,8 
55,4 


19,4 
15,7 


90,5 
69,5 


12,5 
9,9 


21,3 
22,8 


8,4 
13,5 


652 


2,8 
2,6 

i 


9,9 
8,7 


6,5 
5,2 


36,6 
30,4 


8.-2 
6,7 


39,2 
30,8 


9,3! 
7,3 


40,4 
33,3 


13,4 
10,2 


55,8 
42,0 


23,4 
41,4 


27,8 
23,4 


19,3 
16,8 



1 . In 



Ir, cnl....oi.^^ ih" Ji,-:,t. line- relVrs lo total e-o„rt- v' i l ., 

«.!.'• ....o,k: U,u, refer, to exports, to EEC co2n?rie;"' ' 

> /05 I i.suM. axe not. cunipH re hie to other v-e^rs 



Soijrce: ESiE 



3C, 

ERIC 
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TABLE 2.7 : TEXTILE H'DUSTRY Ii^XPORTS COWTD 



Code 


1976 


1960 


1581 


1982 


1983 


% Annual Change 




Vol 


' Val 


Vol 


Val 


Vol 


Val 


Vol 


Val 


Vol 


Val 

• 


Vol 


Val 
























BO/76 


83/81 


33/81 


653 


1r5 

1,3 


7,8 
5,3 


2,1 
1,8 


17,2 
14,9 


2,4 
1,8 


19,1 
12,6 


2,0 
1,7 


12,4 
9,8 


2,7 
^,3 


14,4 
12,2 


8,8 
8,5 


6,1 
13,0 


-13,2 
- 1,6 


654 


0,1 
0,07 


1,0 
0,5 


0,07 
0,04 


1,5 
0,9 


1,6 
111 


11,5 
6,9 


1,8 
1.5 


11,0 
9,5 


2,9 
2,8 


18,1 
14,2 


9,1 
-13,1 


34,6 
59,5 


25,4 
43,4 




1,5 
1,4 


5,3 
4,5 


0,95 
0,8 


6,4 
5,4 


0,9 
0,7 


7,2 
3,5 


0,7 
0,4 


5,1 
2,7 


0,3 
0,2 


2,3 
1,2 


HO, 8 
-13,0 


-42,3 
-46,5 


-43,5 
-41,4 


656 


0,9 
0,7 


8,7 
6,5 


0,56 
0,47 


7,9 
6,4 


0,6 
0,5 


6,8 
4,7 


0,5 
0,4 


5,3 
3,8 


0,5 
0,4 


5,2 
3,5 


-11,2 

-9,5 


- 8,7 
-10,6 


-12,5 
-13,7 


658 


2,9 
2,4 


15,4 
12,4 


5,9 
4,3 


42,4 
29,9 


8,3 
6,3 


50,0 
35,5 


9,1 
7,0 


51,0 
37,7 


9,4 

7,6 


43,1 
33,8 


19,4 
15,7 


6,4 
9,8 


- 7,2 
-.2,4 


658.3 


1,5 
1,2 


6,8 
4,8 


1,9 
0,7 


11,4 
2,7 


3,0 
1.5 


13,8 
3,8 


1,8 
0,8 


9,4 
3,1 


1,8 
1.0 


7,1 
3,0 


6,1 
H2,6 


-22,5 

-ie,3 


-11,1 


f.58.4 


1,1 
1,0 


7,8 
7,2 


1,3 
1,1 


12,9 
10,1 


2,5 
2,3 


20,4 
17,2 


2,9 
2,6 


22,8 
19,1 


3,0 

2.7 


20,6 
17,8 


4,3 
2 4 


9,5 

8 3 


0,5 
1,7 


658.9 


0,14 
0,10 


0,65 
0,4 


1,65 
1,63 


14,7 
14,4 


1,7 
1,6 


12,6 
11,8 


l.P 

1,6 


12,9 
11,1 


1,4 
1,2 


8,8 
7,1 


85,3 
100,9 


-9,3 
-13,4 


-1S,4 
-22,4 


659 


6,3 
5,4 

1 


30,9 
26,2 


3,9 

3,2 


24,5 
19,6 


4,6 

3,7 


24,2 
17,4 


3,7 
2,8 


20,7 
14,1 


4,9 

3,7 


22,8 
15,4 


H1,3 
-12,3 


3,2 
0 


- 2,9 

- 6,0 



3& 

er|c 



TAbLE 2.7 CONTB: TEXTILE INDUSTRY EXPORTS 



Volume ceo tonnes Value inn US $ 



w w v» C 


1 9 


6 4 


1 9 




%Annual Chantre 


Vol ' 


Val 


Vol 


V iXX 


\!oL 


Val ™ 


80/76 


8^/81 




65 


121,6 


460,3 


110,2 


412,5 


6,6 


0,9 


3,9 




103,6 


381,6 


95,2 


348,6 


<,8 


3.5 




651 


65,2 


303,3 


76,4 


268,9 


6,8 


0.6 


4,5 




76,D 


270,5 


67,8 


237,8 


5,4 


2,2 




552.55 


19,7 


80,0 


18,1 


76,1 


12,5 


8.2 






1^2 


61,4 


15,3 


62,9 


9,9 


10,1 


3,9 


652 


1^,3 


60,3 


12,4 


50,5 


23,4 


10.9 


6,5 




10,2 


42,0 


10,4 


41,6 


41,4 


11,6 


7,8 


653 


2,7 


11,9 


2,5 


9,3 


8,8 


1,0 






2,4 


i0,4 


2,2 


7,7 


8,5 


5,1 


11, 6 


654 


2,3 


13,5 


2,9 


14,7 


9.1 


16,0 


6,3 




1,5 


8,2 


2,5 


12,5 


13,1 


22,8 


16,0 


655 


0,3 


2.3 


0,3 


1,6 


10,8 


24,0 


31,3 




0,1 


0,8 


0,2 


1,1 


13,0 


26.9 


25,1 


656 


0,6 


4,5 


0,5 


4,1 


11,2 


4,4 


11,9 




0,5 


3,1 


0,4 


3,1 


9,5 


5,4 


9,9 


658 


10,5 


43,7 


10,2 


43,4 


19,4 


5,3 


3,5 




G,7 


33,4 


8,2 


32,2 


15,7 


6,8 


2,4 


659 


4,6 


20,8 


5,0 


20,0 


11,3 


2,1 


4,6 




3, 3 


13,2 


3,5 


12,6 


12,3 


1,4 


7,7 



Source: i::>Yi: 



40 
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TABLE 2.3: TEXTILE IIIDUSTRY liiPORTS ^ 





Volune. Q0( 


) tonnes 




Value lan $- Current 


Prices 






Cod< 


1 

: 


1976 


1980 


1981 


19B2 


1983 


% Annual 


Change 


Vol 


Val 


Vol 


Val 


Vol 


Vp.1 


^'ol 


Val 


Vol 


VaJ 


Vol 
80/76 


83 /P.' 


Val 

1 ft 7 /ft • 




28,6 


128,0 




1 OH , / 






41 ,8 


321 ,6 


49,8 


308,4 


-5,1 


5,0 


- 6.r 




19,0 


76,4 


12,1 


111,4 


31,8 


262,0 


31,6 


245,6 


34,7 


237,3 


-10,7 


4,5 


- 4,£ 


651 


8,3 


34,5 




DO , 1 




79,1 


11,3 


68,3 


14,9 


75,1 


-3,5 


7,2 


- 2,5 




7.6 


31 .7 


5,3 


44,7 


10,3 


64,3 


9,2 


57,7 


11,8 


63,0 


-8,5 


7,3 


- 1,0 


652 


4,1 


19,0 






A a 
4#o 


D/ ,6 


4,1 


48,5 


A "i 

4,3 


38,2 


-8,8 


-3,8 


-18,5 




1 .8 


6.1 


0,9 


12,2 


3,0 


45,1 


2,9 


29,1 


3,0 


28,5 


-1,2 


-0,3 


-20,6 


653 


3,3 


20,4 


^ , D 






d4, J 


7,9 


67,5 


7,3 


60,5 


-3,8 


0,2 


- 3,0 




1,8 


12,7 


1,5 


14,2 


6,0 


54,6 


6,8 


59,0 


6,2 


52,2 


-4,3 


2,0 


- 2,3 




2,5 


14,9 








J4 ,U 


J/2 


32 ,9 


3,1 


28 ,4 


-16,2 


-0,8 


- 8,6 




1,4 


10,9 


0,6 


11,5 


2,5 


31,8 


2,6 


30,8 


2,4 


26,4 


-18,9 


-2,7 


- 8,9 


655 


0,35 


2,7 




D,b 


"1 /TO 




Z flD 


29 , J 


2 ,7 


27,0 




5,5 


4,6 




0,31 


2.5 


0,30 


4,7 


2,35 


23 ,8 


2,57 


27,5 


2,5 


25,3 


-1,0 


3,7 


2,9 


656 


0,22 


2,3 






U,4z 


6,3 


0,44 


6,9 


0,28 


5,1 


3,3 


-18,8 


- 9,7 




0 2 




0,2 


2,5 


0,30 


4,6 


6,27 


4,4 


0,2 


3,4 


-1,5 


H8,3 


-14,1 


657 


5,4 


15,3 






7,7 


bO, 1 


7,5 


45,2 


7,3 


40,4 


-4,0 


-2,6 


-18,0 




4.3 


a 5 


2,2 


15,8 




30 0 








7A Q 




-/,u 


- 1,8 


658 




1 1 T 


2.6 


26,0 


5,2 


22,7 


2,8 


18,7 


7,0 


25,9 


1,2 


16,3 


C D 




0,35 


1,0 


0,5 


3,5 


1,5 


4,4 


M 


4,2 


1,6 


3,9 


8,7 


3,7 


- 5,6 


659 


2,0 


2,6 


1,4 


4,4 


1,5 


3,7 


1,8 


4,3 


2,9 


7,8 


-7 


37,3 


44,4. 




1,2 


1,5 


0,6 


2,3 


0,5 


1,7 


0,9 


2,7 


1,9 


5,7 


-16,1 


91,2 


84,4 1 


















L 










f 



1. In fv,-<;h '•r'i.po-ory l,he in t.ho rir.st. l,i„e refpr to tot-1 

ifT.porU- wuiie Lhe numbers in the second Jinc refer to import's 

frou, en- nine- EKC nenber StaLes -^Giports 

See 'iablo 11 
S'j-'rce: 2SY'; 
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TABLE 2.S COr-fTD: T2XTILE irJDDSTRY IMPORTS 



Volume i 


n 000 to. 






Value 


nn US ! 






Code 


1 9 


8 4 


19 8 5 


% Annual Change 




Volume 


Value 


Volume 


Value 


Volume 


y dt X U. 












ou j/o 


B5|81 


85 81 




60,0 


344,1 


64,0 


368,7 




9,1 


1,1 




43,0 


274,1 


48,8 


294,9 


10,7 


xl^3 


3,0 


DDI 


21,5 


103,1 


24,5 


109,5 


3,5 


17,4 


8,5 




16,6 


85,1 


19,4 


90,6 


8,5 


17,1 


8,9 


652 ,55 


19,1 


164,5 


21,3 


178,9 


8,5 


5,0 


0,2 




15,6 


143,2 


17,7 


1^3,7 


11,2 


6,3 


0,3 


QDd 




48,9 


6,6 


53,5 


o o 

8,8 


9,4 


1,8 




4,0 


38,3 


4,8 


41,3 


1,2 


12,5 


2,2 




7,4 


60,8 


8,6 


70,7 




4,2 


2,4 




6,4 


52,7 


7,4 


61,1 


4,3 


5,4 


2,8 




3,3 


30,2 


3,4 


34,0 


16,2 


1,5 


0,0 




2,6 


28,2 


2,8 


31,4 


18,9 


2,9 


0,3 


ob^ 


2,7 


24,6 


2,7 


20,7 


2,5 


2,8 


4,3 




2,6 


24,0 


2,7 


19,9 


1,0 


3,5 


4,4 


ODD 


0,3 


4,7 


0,3 


5,0 


3,3 


8,1 


5,6 




0,2 


3,4 


0,3 


3,8 


1,5 


0,0 


4,7 


o!>o 


6,5 


21,6 


3,7 


17,7 


1,2 


8,2 


6,0 




1,3 


4,2 


0,9 


4,2 


8,7 


12,0 


1,2 


657 


8,9 


42.8 


9,8 


48,7 


4,0 


6,2 


5,1 




6,6 


32,5 


7,2 


35,5 


15,1 


8,0 


4,3 


659 


3,7 


7,4 


4,4 


8,9 


7,0 


30,9 


24,5 




2,7 


3,7 


3,3 


7,i 


16,1 


60,9 


42,9 



S o u r r 
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TABLI 2.9: CLOTKIi'G IiIDUSTRX LXPORTS 



1,2 



Volume COG tonnes 



Value mn US $- Current Prices 



GOdfi 




1976 




1980 




1981 


19S2 


1983 


% Annual Change 


Vol 


Val 


Vol 


VkI 


Vol 


Val 


Vol 


Val 


Vol 


Val 


- VoL 

30/76 




1 Vfll 


84 


15,7 


193,5 


22,1 


401,3 


29,2 


389,9 


27,9 


455,6 


30,3 


532,8 


8,95 


t 8. /CI 
1,9 


8 /ei 

16,9 




14,7 


177,5 


20,1 


358,7 


26,6 


354 1 




'107,2 


28,2 


433,9 


8,1 


2,9 


16,9 


842 


1/1 


14,0 


2,2 


45,3 


4,0 


45,5 


4,2 


60,3 


3,9 


53,6 


20,2 


-1,2 


8,5 




1,0 


12,2 


1,9 


40,0 


3,8 


43.1 


3,5 


47,1 


3,5 


47,4 


19,1 


-4,2 


4,9 


84.3 


2,6 


31,5 


2,4 


48,2 


6,6 


76,2 


7,1 


101,5 


7,4 


112,4 


-1,6 


5,9 


21,5 




2,4 


27,0 


2,1 


40,7 


6.3 


S5 8 


6,8 


93,5 


7,1 


106,9 


-2,9 


6,5 


27,5 


844 


0,4. 


5,3 


0,12 


1,7 


0,54 


6,1 


0,68 




0,62 


8,4 


-22,3 


7,3 


17,6 




0,3 


3,8 


0,09 


1.4 


0 .54 


\J f\J 


0,68 


8,5 


0,61 


8,2 


-26,1 


6,5 


16,9 


645 


7,2 


102,5 


8,9 


169,9 


7,4 


120,2 


6,6 


112.1 


7,9 


135,6 


5,6 


2,9 


6,2 




6,7 


94,4 

* 


8,0 


151,5 




100 0 




102,0 


7,3 


122,8 


4,4 


2,3 


6,2 


846 


2,30 


23,0 


7,3 


103,9 


8,5 


93,0 


7,4 


94,8 


8,4 


106,3 


33,5 


-0,3 


6,9 




2,27 


22,4 


7,1 


98.5 


8 7 


R7 


7,0 


87,0 


7,9 


93,3 


32,7 


-1,7 


3,2 


548.10 


0,C'O9 


0,33 


0,014 


1,3 


0,176 


4,0 


0,144 


5,6 


0,157 


6,5 


11,7 


-5,5 


27,7 




0,605 


0,16 


0,010 


1,2 


0,169 


3,9 


0,136 


5,0 


0,154 


6,4 


18,9 


-4,5 


28,2 


34S.31 


D,34 


14,8 


0,30 


24,0 


1,3 


39,4 


1,1 


67,3 


1,2 


104,4 


-2,7 


-6,4 


62,8 




0^28 


11,5 


0,26 


19,7 


1,2 


34,7 


0,76 


60,6 


0,99 


90,6 


-1,9 


-9,0 


61,7 



1 . Gee Table 2.7 



ee 



^loJe 2.7 



Source ESYi: 



45 
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TftBL£ 2.9 : CLOnHING BflXJOTRY EXPORTS 



Volume 000 tonnes Value xm US$ 



Cc3de 


1 9 C 


4 


1 


1 

P 5 


Annual chano 


[e_% 


vol 


V a 1 


Vol 




Vol 


V a 1 


V a 1 


r.n ' 7f» 


\f^^ 4. 'J 

u _, --^ - - , 


P5|8l 










-5 1' V , 




5,9 


6.<? 
















^ 0 




^ 1 


50,4 


5,4 


63,0 


20,2 




P,5 




*^ n 






50, i> 


... 


2 ^ 






n n 






1^8,2 


' .T,G 




18,1 






IP*?,? 


8,6 


12P," 






in,? 






5,0 


0,3 


3,P 




-13, T 






0,5 


4,8 


0,3 


3,6 


- 26,1 


-13,7 


- 12,0 


845 




136,4 


12,2 


171,3 


5,6 


13,3 


9,3 






116,5 


10,6 


14/:, 1 


■ t 


n,3 


7,2 






111,0 




114,1 


33,5 


2,8 


5,2 




.1^,7 


io;?,2 


e,7 


101,6 


32,7 


1,5 


3,8 



Source: E.S.Y.E. 



ERIC 



44 



AO 

TASLi: 2.10.: CLOTMIIJG INDUSTRY IMPORTS 'J |2 



Volume 000 tonnes Value lan US * Current Prices 



Code 


1976 


1980 


1981 


1982 


15B3 


% Annual Chan/?© 


Vol 


1 

' Val 


Vol 


Val 


Vol 


I 

IVal 


Vol 


Val 


Vol 


Vai 


Vol 


Val 










B0/7G 


j 83/81 


83/81 


84 


0,5 


8,7 


1,6 


31,5 


3,5 


49,3 


3,3 


• 

57,7 


4,5 


63,7 


28,6 


12,8 


13,6 




0,4 


7,4 


0,65 


20,9 


2,8 


40,2 


2,7 


47,4 


3,8 


52, P. 


10,3 


7,7 


14,e 


842 


0,11 


1,2 


0,44 


6,4 


0,8 


8,9 


0,8 


13,5 


1,0 


14,1 


41,5 


15,3 


25,8 




0,1 


1J 


0,13 


3,8 


0,45 


5,9 


0,5 


10,2 


0,8 


10,1 


11,3 


31 ,3 


30,4 


843 


0,045 


1,0 


0,36 


6,7 


0,5 


7,4 


0,8 


12,0 


1,0 


14,2 


68,0 


39,8 


38,5 




0,036 


0,9 


0,1 


3,8 


0,47 


6,5 


0,7 


10,7 


0,9 


12,9 


27,8 


41,3 


40,6 


844 


0,006 


0,1 


0,05 


0,9 


0,05 


0,9 


0,06 


1,4 


0,07 


2,0 


69,0 


19,5 


49,8 




0,003 


0,06 


0,014 


0,5 


0,017 


0,5 


0,03 


1,1 


0,04 


1,5 


47,0 


55,3 


74,8 


845 


0,05 


1,2 


0,2 


6,5 


0,6 


9,9 


0,5 


12,5 


0,55 


10,5 


39,8 


-4,5 


2,9 




0,04 


1,0 


0,1 


4,9 


0,5 


8,3 


0,4 


10,2 


0,48 


8,9 


64,9 


-2,8 


3,5 


846 


0,13i 


3,2 


0,18 


6,4 


1,14 


15,8 


0,76 


11,6 


1,31 


15,2 


-0,6 


7,2 


-2,5 




0,18 


3,1 


0,1 


5,0 


1,07 


14,6 


0,7 


10,1 


1,27 


14,1 


-13,6 


8,9, 


-1,7 



1 . Sec 'iabe 2.S 

2. See Table 2.7 



Source ESYE 
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T/>.r.L*] ;'.10 COMTD: CLOTHING Ii^DUvSTRY IrlPORTS 



Voluine UOQ tonnes Value ^n-US ^ 



Code 


1 9 e 


) 4 


19 8 5 


% Annual Change 


Vol 




Vol 




Vol 


Val 


80|76 


85|81 


CD 1 ox 


84 


3,2 


58,8 






28,6 


- 3,8 


3 5 




2,8 


50,1 






10,3 


0,0 




842 


0,8 


11,0 




in Q 


41,5 


- 6,9 






0,6 


9,2 






11,3 


2,7 


XI, X 


843 


1,0 


17,8 




IRQ 


68,0 


15,8 


A 

ZD, 4 




0,9 


16,5 


0,8 


1', > 


27,8 


14,2 


26,4 


844 


0,1 


4,6 


0,07 


2,0 


69,0 


8,8 


22,1 




0,0G 


2,0 


0,05 


1,7 


47,0 


31,1 


35,8 


845 


0,4 


12,5 


0,4 


12,3 


39.8 


- 9,6 


5,6 




0,3 


10,5 


0,4 


11,1 


64,9 


- 5,4 


7,5 


846 


0,9 


12,9 


1,0 


12,4 


- 0,6 


- 8,1 


' 5,9 




0,9 


11,9 


1,0 


11,5 


-13,6 


- 1,7 


- 5,8 



Source VSYK 
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TABLE 2.11: RAW HATSRlAt IMPORTS YOR Ti:iXTIL£S ' 



1,2 



Vnluae 000 tonnes 



Zode 



263 
266 
26" 
268 



V^lue mn US Current Prices 



1* 


>76 


1! 


m 


1981 




I9S3 


1083 


% Annual Chanffe 


Vol 


Val 


Vol 


Val 


Vol 


Val 


Vol 


Val 


Vol 


Val 


Vol 
80/76 


83/81 


Val 


15,7 
0,03 


24,1 
0,06 


59,2 
0,005 


119,1 
0,02 


40,7 
0,01 


86,3 

0,0/ 


41,6 
0,03 


70,1 
0,08 


45,6 
0,4 


79.8 
0,6 


39,3 
-36,1 


5,8 

3%, 7 


206,1 


28,0 
24,7 


43,2 
38.3 


24,4 

20,5 


50,9 
43,4 


25,9 
22,4 


50,1 

43,5 


24,4 
21,7 


47,9 
42,9 


21,6 
19,5 


37,1 
33, 'i 


-3,4 
-4,5 


-8,7 
-6,7 


-13^9 
-12,4 


8,0 
2,9 


8,0 
3,0 


7,3 
2,1 


10,1 
3,6 


5,7 
2,7 


8,3 
4,8 


5,1 
2,8 


8,8 
6>2 


4,7 
2,9 


9.3 
7,3 


-2,3 
-7,0 


-9.2 
3,6 


23,3 


20,1 

... 


66,4 
16,7 


13,1 
0,9 


68,0 

5,5 


10,7 
1,5 


55,0 
8,9 


10,3 
1,7 


49,8 
9,5 


10,0 
1,5 


39.B 
7.5 


-10,1 
-32,7 


-3.3 
-2,8 


1 

-14,9 
-8,1 



TA3LE 2.12 : Tf-jXTILi^] RAV hATllRIALS EXP.ORT&D ^'^ 



263 


P5,8 


1 

44,5 
8,1 


29,8 
4,1 


41,5 
2,8 


18,9 
6,0 


26,1 
7,1 


26,6 
9,4 


34,6 
8,5 


34,0 

15,1 


49,5 
17,2 


-4,5 
-12,8 


34,1 
37,4 


37,7 
55,6 


265 


0,7 
0,7 


0,8 

0,8 


3,8 
3,3 


6,3 
5,4 


2,6 
2,5 


3,7 
3,5 


3,1 
2,8 


5,0 
4,2 


5,3 
4,4 


7,7 
5,7 


52,6 
47,3 


42,8 
32,7 


44,2 
27,6 


267 


0,4 
0,3 


0,2 
0,16 


0,25 
0,2 


0,1 
0,06 


0,6 

0,4 


0,24 
0,2 




Op04 


0,8 
0,8 


0,38 
0,38 


-12,3 
-14,7 


21,8 
37,6 


21, S 
39,1 


268 


1,5 
0,9 


1,6 
1,2 


0,7 
0,5 


1,1 
0,9 


0,6 
0,5 


1,2 
1,0 


0,5 
0,4 


1.0 
0,7 


0,9 
0,7 


0,9 
0,75 


-16,7 
-12,6 


16,6 
20,1 


-13,7 
-13,2 



1 . See Tr^.>j]o3 2.7 and 2.8 
Source ESYH 
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Chapter 3 

EMPLOYMENT: CHARACTERISTICS AND DEVELOPMENT. 

3»1 Growth of emp loyment and size of production units. 
Employment in the twenty years to 1980 grew steadily in 
the Clothing and textile industries .Since that time up to 
1985 there has been a significant fall off in the Textile 
industry and stagnation in the Clothing industry. Avail- 
able statistics^ for 85-86 show total employment for the 
two industries at U3000. This figure includes all the 
employed regardless of whether they are salaried employ- 
ees, day-workers, managers or self-employed. 

The contribution of the two industries to overall employ- 
in the manufacturing sector is around 20%, with an alloc- 
ation of 55 and ^5% for Textiles and Clothing respective- 
ly. This ratio has remained relatively unchanged for the 
last 20 years. 

Table 3.1 shows available employment data to three-figure 
level for the period 1970-80 and by sub-sector. Table 3.2 
sh^ws the type of employment for the census year of 1978. 

Employment in the Textile industry rose from 56^00 in 1970 
to 76800 in 1980 {Table 3.1). 80% of this increase was 
mainly from the cotton and knitwear branches. These sub- 
sectors are also the largest contributors to textile ind- 
ystrir_emelo^ment^_32%_and_^27%_res the 
1 . Labourforee survey ESYE 
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same period, the following sub-sectors also showed sub- 
stantially increased employment levels; synthetic and non- 
continuous fibres for thread- and carpet-weaving. The dye- 
ing and finishing sub-sector showed a relatively smaller 
increase. The remaining three textile sub-sectors reduced 
their eraployinent levels, particularly in the wool sub- 
sector . 

Another development of the 70s was the drop in contribution 
to employment of the smaller production units (0-9 staff) 
from 21.1% of overall sector employment in 1970 to U.8% in 
1980. The absolute number of production units also fell 
slightly in the same period from 5052 to 5928, while the 
average size of production unit increased significantly in 
the cotton and knitting sub-sectors (Table 3.1). 

In the more recent 1980-85 period, as shown in Table 3.3, 
overall employment in the Textile industry fell dramatic- 
ally up until 1984 duo to some of the largest companies 
registering as 'troubled'. 1985 however was a year of rec- 
overy, with an increase of 5000 jobs. 

In the Clothing industry employment almost dcibled in 1970 
to 1980, from ^5000 to 63500 (Table 3.1). This growth 
continued but at a slower rate reaching 69000 in 1985. 
(Table 3.3). A large proportion of jobs in the sector (15- 
20%) relate to making-up production (facon) for third 
parties, mainly ^or other European firms particularly W. 
Germany. 
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One of the features of the Clothing industry is the large 
number of tiny units. More specifically, those employing 
0-9 people were responsible lo- 75% of eraployinent in the 
sector in 1970. But by 1980 however, this had fallen to 
42% and the average size of unit had increased from 2.5 to 
3.9 people. This is considerably smaller than the average 
for the manufacturing sector overall, which was 5.1 people 
in 19S0. At the same time, the absolute number of units 
fell dramatically, either due to the exit of many of the 
small firms from the industry or due to their merging into 
larger units in order to better deal with the increasing 
competition . 



Limited information is available on employment statistics 
in each sub-sector of the Clothing industry and this con- 
cerns the year 1978 (Table 3.5). These statistics indicate 
that the womens ' and childrens' branches are responsible 
for 43% of the employment , followed by mens' clothing at 
34.5% and underwear at 16.5%. 

3.2 Kale/female employment statistics and status . 
The number of self-employed in the textile industry is 
low, around U^, in comparison with other branches of the 
manufacturing sector. This is due to the fact that the 
industry is dominated by large, vertically integrated 
units. Self-employment in the manufacturing sector overall 
is at around 25% (table 3.4). The wool and knitwear 
branches have the highest incidence of self-employment at 
17 and 14% respectively, while the cotton and synthetic 
and non-continuous fibre branches have the lowest at 4%. 
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The Clothing industry has a totally different employment 
structure because of the large number of small units. Thus, 
the self-employed account for 30% of the industry's emp- 
loyment which is a greater proportion than for the manu- 
facturing sector overall (Table 3.5). The largest concen- 
tration is in the mens' sector (^8%) and the smallest in 
the womens' and childrens' sector (20%). 

In both industries women account for most jobs (Tables 3.^ 
and 3.5). In Textiles, women fill 56% of jobs and in Clo- 
thing 67%. The figure for the manufacturing sector overall 
is 30%. The dyeing and finishing and mens' clothing sec- 
tors have a much higher incidence of men in employment; 
68% and 54% respectively, 

3.3 Employment statistics by profession 
From the available employment statistics on individual 
professions laid out ir Table 3.6, we can see that the 
main skiJls for the two industries (which are thread- 
makers, weavers knitters and dyers for Textiles and Cut- 
and-Sew for Clothing), are exclusively related to these 
jndustrios. Mobility from one branch to the other is 
severely limited even within the U.'o uKliir, trie.;; and 
is almost non-existent between industries in other manu- 
facturing sectors. According to 1981 figures, the numbers 
employed in the above-mentioned textile sectors represent 
75% of sector employment, while the corresponding figure 
for the Clothing industry is 83%. The high degree of 
associationof these professions with the Clothing and 
Textile industries, underlines the difficulties involved 
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in finding 1obs in other branches of the manufacturing 
sector. This also emphasises the need for suitable voca- 
tional training and retx^nining programinGs which relate to 
skills needed within the sector as well as contributing 
to the possibility of professional mobility into other 
sectors, within the framework of a policy of restruct- 
uring the Textile industry. 

3-4. Working conditions 

The numbe.- of weekly working hours along with pay levels 
in each industry are basic indicators of working condi- 
tions and their development over time. 

In the period 1970-85 the number paid working hours 
(men and women) fell significantly in both industries. 
This was more evident in Textiles where 45 hours in 1970 
dropped to iO ho.irs in 1980 and 38.1 hours in 1982 (by 
1985 this had again increased to 39.5 hours). These 
developments were relative to the Industrie i sector 
overall. The changes were less dramatic in the Clothing 
and Shoe sector where 41.5 hours in 1970 dropped to 38.4 
in 1980. 37.1 hours in 1982 and rose again in 1985 to 39.1 
hours, Woraens' working hours are around two less than the 
mens' in both industries. 

Hourly pay in Textiles in 1970 was 4.7% higher than over- 
all industry average. By 1981 the reverse was true; tex- 
tile pay was 9% lower than industrial average while by 
1982 this had stabilised at around the average ievel. 
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The Clothing industry pays less than most industries. In 
1970 hourly pay was 2% less than industrial average, by 
1981 the difference ahd widened to 25%, dropping to 19% 
in 1985. 

Womer.s' pay tends to be generally lower than mens' in 
every sector during the 15-year period measured, although 
the gap appears to be closing in recent years. Womens ' 
hourly pay in Textiles in 1970 was at 68% of the level of 
mens' pay, 71% in 1981 .id 83% in 1985. In the Clothing 
industry the levels were 72% in 1970-81 and 82% in 1985. 
In both industries the gap seems to be closing faster 
than that of the industry average where the corresponding 
figures are 69% in 1970 and 78% in 1985. 

Another characteristic of working conditions is the rule 
that women and young people are not allowed to work at 
night (night shift 10ptn-6ani). Working mothers are allowed 
to work one less hour every day for 12 months after the 
birth of a baby. Finally, night shift workers are paid 
25% moro. 



TABLE 3.1: Gr.OV.'TH OF GREEK T£XT-ILE BUSIIIESSES AH? RDLATfiD Ei-.PLOYh*EJjT 

IK THE 1970s 





SECTORS 


Mumber • of 


Units 


Employment 000 people 




19 7 0 


1 


9 8 0 


19 7 0 


1 

1 


q a n 

3 O U 






i O J. 


fT rw! t} 


Total 


%iiB 


Total 




Total 


, Pit ^ 




TEXTILES 


5.052 


84,7 


5.028 


80,2 


56,4 


21 ,1 


76/8 


14 .8 


231 


Wool Yarns and Fabrics 


1.266 


88,1 


1.250 


88,4 


12,7 


27,2 


9 2 




•232 


Cotton Yarns and Fabrics 


685 


83,4 


689 


68,8 


14,9 


12,1 




6 5 


233 


Synthetic Cont, Fibre. Yarns&Fabs 


273 


73,9 


167 


56,7 


5,5 


14,3 


4,0 


10,4 


234 


S,^^n.Non--Cont .Fibre Yarns L Fahi 


ics (2) 


(2) 


173 


70,6 


(2) 


(2) 


7,2 


-> r ' 


235 


Hard Fibres Yarnu Fabrics 


144 


77,7 


12 


58,3 


2,2 


13,5 


0,6 


1,2 


236 


Knitv/ear 


1 971 


o / , 


2.014 


82,2 


14^1 


29,2 


20, C 


20,1 


237 


Dyel-'ig f Finishing 


383 


87,5 


jyu 




3,8 


14,9 


4,1 


23,6 


238 


Thread-making 


27 


81, 


119 


69,7 


1/1 


20,1 


2r7 


11,7 


239 


Other activities 


299 


85 1 


214 


78,5 






3,7 


18,8 




CLOTH IflG 


17.847 


97,7 


16.204 




45,1 


75,8 


63,5 


41,6 


- i 


Clothing , made -from fabrics 


16,485 


97,6 


14.657 


92,9 


41,6 


74,8 


58,0 


39,6 


244 


vfarioufj -items fronj fabrics 


1.372 


23,5 


1.547 


96,5 


3,5 


88,5 


5,5 


62,8 




TOTAL TSXTILES/GLOTIllNG 


22.899 


94,9 


21.232 


90,2 


101,5 


45,4 


140,3 


30,0 



1. %I:B= % contribution of Small Businobses which include units employing 0-9 people 

2. For 1970, Sector 2}l, figures are iiicludcd in Sector 238 

Source: Annual Industrial Survey 1970 and 1980 ESYE 
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TAELS 3.2: lYUJIBER OF PRODUCTION UfllTS km iWUBERS EMPLOYED 
IN THE CLOTHING AND TEXTILE INDUSTRIES (1978) 



SECTOR 23: TEXTILES 

231 V/ool fabrics and yarns 
Yarn Mills 

Weaving mills 

232 Cotton fabrics, yarns 
Yarn mills 

Weaving mills 

233 Continuous synthetic fabrics , yarns 
(nylon) and artificial silk 



.'•o. of 
Unitt? 


Nos . 


Average 


n 156 


73 223 


17,6 


1 090 


14 376 


13,1 


403 


5 970 


14,8 


687 


8 405 


12,2 


558 


21 919 


39,2 


138 


15 114 


109,5 


420 


6 805 


16,2 


125 


2 834 


22,6 



Yarn mills 24 


590 


24,5 


Weaving mills 101 


2 245 


22,2 


234 Non-Continuous synthetic fabrics , yarns i24 


4 364 


35,1 


Yarn mills 27 


2 289 


84,7 


VJeaving mills 97 


2 075 


21,3 


235 Jute, Linen, Canvas yarns and fabrics 13 


630 


48,4 


236 Knitwear 


17 224 


10,7 


237 Dyeing, Finishing 


5 203 


15,0 


238 Thread-making 


3 159 


32,9 


239 Other activities 


3 514 


18,0 


•SECTOR 2A: CLOTHIHG 13 835 


60 013 


4.3 


243 Clothing 22 556 


55 867 


4,4 


244 Items- fabric items but not clothing 1 279 


1 146 


3,2 


SECTOR TOTALS 17 991 


133 236 


7.4 


Source: Industrial Census 1978 ESYE 
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TABLE 3.3: GflOl/TH OF EMPLOYMENT IN THE CLOTHING A^fD TEXTILE 
INDUSTRIES, MALE/FEMALE AND WORKIMG STATUS • 





EMPLOYED, BOTH S2] ES 












(Ho. of People 




% lien 


% VJomen 




Total 


Salaried 


% 


Total 


Salaried 


Total 


Salaried 


23 TEXTILES 
















1980 


76 837 


69 465 


90, 4 


43,8 


42,3 


56,2 


57,7 


1981 


76 757 


69 323 


90,3 


44,1 


44,3 


55,9 


56,7 


1982 


73 692 


64 605 


87,7 


44,3 


44,4 


55,7 


55,6 


1983 


70 750 


60 208 


85,1 


44,6 


45,4 


55,4 


54,6 


1984 


69 542 


60 171 


86,5 


43,9 


43,6 


56,1 


56,4 


1985 


74 468 


62 860 


84,5 


45,2 


45,8 


54,8 


54,2 


2-43?»2^4 CLOTI-IIKG 
















1960 


63 481 


44 091 


69,5 


33,0 


20,0 


67,0 


80,0 


1981 


63 884 


44 441 


69,6 


33,0 


20,0 


67,0 


80,0 


1962 


66 012 


43 317 


65,6 


35,0 


24,0 


65,0 


76,0 


1983 


68 210 


42 222 


61,9 


37,0 


26,4 


63,0 


71,6 


1984 


66 898 


42 480 


63,5 


36,0 


24,7 


64,0 


75,3 


1985 


68 946 


44 540 


64,6 


35,2 


25,7 


64,8 


74,3 



Source: Annual. InduGtricl and Labourforcc Surveys ESYE 
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TABLE 3.^; 1978 liALE/FEiaALE EHP.LOyf;Eirr IW TEXTILES, BY PROFESSION AND WORKING STATUS 



23 



56 



TEXTILE SUBSECTORS 



23 TEXTILES - 

231 Wool yarns & fabrics 

232 Cotton yarns S fabrics 
2JJ Syn.Cont. fibre yarns&fabs 
23A fJon-cont 

235 Hitrd fibre yarns £ fabric 

Knitwear 

23'' IJyeing , Finishing 

238 Thread-making 

239 Other activities 



INDUSTRY TOTAL= 



e;]Ployed,both sexes 



Total Salaried 



79.218 



C33. 123 



15.405 
22.873 
3.099 
4.743 
621 
19.793 
5.477 
3.461 
3.746 

689419 



(284866) 



71.482 
{29. 959? 



13.254 
22.038 
2.897 
4.564 
613 
16.442 
4.883 
3.315 
3.476 

514.441 
218.843) 



90,2 
90,4 
86,0 
96,3 
93,5 
96,2 
98,7 
83,1 
89^1 
95,8 
92,8 

74,6 
76,8 



% HEN 



* All figures relate to eaiployment at 30.9.1978 

Figures in brackets denote Area around the Capital 

Source; Ins trial Survey 1978 ESYE 



Total 



43,6 
43,2 
44,2 
49,9 
51,2 
51,1 
38,8 
26,9 
68,2 
36,8 
44,^ 

70,6 
70,4 



Salaried 



41,3 
4 0,7 
40, 9 
48,9 
49, 3 
50,0 
38,2 
21,1 
67,5 
34,7 
42,3 

65,7 
66,3 



% WOMEN 



Total 



56,4 
56,8 
55,8 
50,1 
48,8 
48,9 
61,2 
73,1 
31,8 
63,2 
55,3 

29,4 
29,6 



Salaried 



58,7 
59,3 
59,1 
51,1 
50,7 
50,0 
61,8 
78,9 
32,5 
65,3 
57,7 

34,3 
33,7 



5 J/ 
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TABLK 3.5: 1978 ..ALL/FEiiALE I^riPLOYiiEi'IT IN CLOTKIMG,BY i-^ROFCSSIOf^ AKD 1/ORKiriG STATUS 



24 CLOTHIIJG - SilOLS * 



243 



CLOTH I;^G 



iiens' Innervjear 

Womens'& Chilclrens' Innerwear 

Clothiiif; Vrom uaterproof fab. 

Plastic etc. 

Items made from fur etc 

Special Outerwear 

UWderwear 

243.7,8,9, Various items 

244 JJeias made f ronifabric , but not 
Clothing 



; :'4 1. 1 

243.2 
243.3 

243.4 
243.5 
243.6 



23 + 243 TEXTILES - CLOTIIIKG 



^3 



iKDUSTRY TOTAL 




'* Figures are at 30.9.78. and figures; in 
Source: Industrial Survey 1978 ESYE 

60 



brackets relate to Athens area 
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TADLi; ,3.6: EMPLOYiIEllT li! BOTH TOXTIU. Ai'D CLOTHIliG inOUSTKIES, BASIC PROFESSIOil 
(1971-19&1) 



S]i:CTORS 



Profession 



03: Designers, Assistant Mechanics 
11. Accountants (Tertiarj'' Et"^ucated) 
16, Sculpturers , Painters , Artists 
21. Directors and Senior Business i^anagers 
33, Book-Iteepers 
39 Office 'Workers 
55. Construction 'Jorkers 

Launderers,Dry Cleaners, Pressers 

75, Thread-makers ,\/eavers , Knitters , Dyers 
79. Sewing iiachinists 

84. Ueli^^inet Hachiner;*' assembling 

85. Electricians jVJelding Electr.1 elnns 

97, Kt^chinery Operator^ransport workers 
98^ Lorry Drivers 

Other Professions 



TEXTILES 


CLOTKIKG 


197. 


L 


1981 


1971 




People 


_% 


People 


% 


People 


no 


People 


% 




0,1 


400 


0,6 


4 




66 


0.1 


ADO 


0,4 


666 


1,0 


64 


0,1 


200 


0,2 


f D 


0,1 


333 


0,5 


140 


0,2 


266 


0,3 




1,0 


1 933 


2,9 


168 


0,2 


2 466 




1 308 


2,1 


2 066 


3,1 


392 


0,5 


1 333 


1,5 


792 


1.3 


3 066 


4,5 


952 


1,2 


1 866 


2,1 


388 


0,6 


1 000 


1,5 


84 


0,1 


200 


2,3 


168 


0,3 


733 


1,1 


428 


0,6 


2 800 


3,2 


46 064 


73,4 


47 400 


70,0 


148 


0,2 


666 


0,8 


1 072 


1,7 


2 466 


3,6 


74 252 


96,0 


71 266 


82,0 


1 380 


2,2 


2 400 


3,5 


76 


0,1 


400 


0,5 


392 


0,6 


600 


0,9 


24 




66 


0,1 


600 


1,0 


1 460 


2,2 


472 


0,6 


1 200 


1,4 


240 


0,4 


733 


1,1 


44 


0,1 


733 


0,8 


9 300 


14,8 


2 463 


3,6 


128 


0,2 


3 726 


4,3 



Note: In certain Clothing and Shoe Industry subsectors it vms not possible to separate Figures 

relating to Clothing alone , therefore total is shown. 
Source: ESYE Labourforce survey 1901 and Population Census-Production units 1971 
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TABLI; 3.7: u.'.PLCYIlEiJT 111 THE GJ.OTIIIfIG kVh TLXTILS Fi-DUSTR TES , BY Ri:GION 
klW BY PROFESSION (19C1) 



Profession 

Region 


Thread-makers, 
l.'eavers , Knitters , 
Dyers {Code 57) 


Sewing fiachinists for 
Kens, IJomens & Childre 
Carpet Technicians {75 


1 

IS 

1 


1. East iiainlane and Islands 

2. Central & Uest Haoedonia 

3. Peloponnese & VJ. Mainland 

4. Thessaly 

5. East ?.aGedoiiia 
5^ Crete 

7^ Epirus 
n Thr*r nt* 

JO CGUKTRY TOTAL 

Sectors Total 

b) Textiles 
C/ Clothing 

d) Other Sectors 

.. 


23.398 
10.400 
4.133 
4.666 
466 
2. 199 
1.800 
599 
533 

48.194 
47.400 
666 
128 


33.930 
22.465 
5.466 
5.132 
4.866 
1.998 
2.265 
1.866 
1.333 

77.323 
2.466 

71.266 
3.591 





Source: ;;syr, Lf-.bourforne Surve;' 1981 
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Chapter ^ 

REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

/l.l Regional developmenti^ in the Textile industry 
The textile industry is one of the few in the manufac- 
turing sector with a relatively high proportion of dec- 
entralised production. Having said this, it has not dev- 
eloped smoothly at a regional level in the same way as 
long-term developments in other countries. 

This statement is supported upon examination of certain 
characteristics of the sector at regional level. Starting 
with employment statistics and number of production units 

m 

it can be seen that most of the sector's activity is 
clustered around the country's urban areas. In order of 
importance these are; Athens, Piraeus, Salonica, Patras, 
Volo-Larissa, Thebes, Heraklion and Kavala. Historically, 
settlement of most production units is determined by 
proximity to commercial and purchasing centres as well as 
sources of raw materials and available workforce at a 
regional (local) level. Decentralisation has also in part 
been encouraged during the last decade by incentives for 
industry. These were structured on a scale so as to be 
more beneficial for underdeveloped (problem) areas and 
this seems to have further assisted decentralisation. In 
certain activities such as the cotton industry a signifi- 
cant number of units have been set up in frontier out- 
posts such as Thrace and the islands in the Eastern part 
of the Aegean. The highest degree of decentralisation 
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however, is to be found in a range of textile sub-sectors 
such as; yarn-making, weaving, dyeing and finishing of 
cottons towards the cotton-growing areas of Thessaly and 
Macedonia. Vertical integration of the production process 
influenced these developments greatly, from the yarn-mak- 
ing stage (or even cotton-ginning) to weaving and finish- 
ing. This helped to 'depressurise ' the Athens area towards 
a more balanced distribution around the capital and the 
islands. The wool industry continues to concentrate its 
production around the larger ports (Athens-Piraeus, Volos 
and Salonica), since it is largely dependent on imported 
raw materials. 

Despite the movement to decentralise the Textile industry 
which b< gan in 1963, there is still a concentration of 
activity in the east part of the mainland and islands 
where the pole of attraction is the greater Athens area. 
According to the 1978 census the East mainland and Islands 
region accounts for more than 50% of textile activity] 
More specifically, these areas still account for 58% of 
employment in the sector, 53% of horsepower (although the 
figures for I963 were higher; 65% and 68% respectively). 
Based on these criteria the sector is ranked 9th in re^^- 
ional development out of the 20 branches of the roanufact- 
Ifrii2i>£^£l:2E»«£2r>it£_East_raainland and Islands region. 
1. Regional statistical data on the manufacturing sector is 
found in the industrial censuses which are carried out every 
5 years. The latest figures refer to 1978 because the res- 
ults of the last census carried out in 198i have not yet 
been published. 



Gb 
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The tables at the end of this chapter lay out the regional 
structure of the sector. These relate to the changes over 
titne of certain basic characteristics such as number of 
production units, average annual employment, horsepower, 
average size of textile units in 9 regions for the period 
1963-78. Examination of this information brings the foll- 
owing observations to lightj 

a) the number of production units in the industry grew 
significantly for the whole country as well as in each 
individual repion, with the exception of Thrace and the 
North-East Aegean which fell. 

b) ^-verage annual employment levels also grew for the 
whole country as well as in almost all regions. Again the 
exception is the North-East Aegean. 

c) '>3ctor horsepower capacity increased significantly both 
for the country and in each region except for the 

one previously mentioned, but this time with a smaller 
decrease than that referred to in a) and b). Thesi dev- 
elopments point to technological and production method 
improvements in all areas. 

d) Vie average size of production units grew to a greater 
or smaller extent in all regions. The country average was 
at 15.5 employees in 1978 compared to 12.5 in 1963. 

ej The relative importance of textile activity in each of 
the 9 regions has shifted over time. However, the East 
mainland and Islands region (mainly Athens area) as well 
as Central and West Macedonia remain the regions to whom 
textile activity is the most important throughout the 
period e;;.:rimi ned . Moreover, despite the reduction of its 
share time, the East mainland and Islands region 
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continues to concentrate 50% of industry activity by 
whichever criterion. In addition, this region together 
with Macedonia contain the largest production units. The 
second most important region j Central and West Macedonia 
along with Thessaly increased their contribution to sec- 
tor employment and horsepower capacity. 

f ) The importance of the Textile industry to the manufac- 
turing sector at regional leve] bould also be noted. The 
proportion of units to the country's overall manufacturing 
units rose from 3.7 to 3.9% in 1978. The main increases 
are in Central and West Macedonia and Thessaly. The ind- 
ustry's contribution to employment remained relatively 
unchanged; 11.9% in 1963 and 11.7% in 1978. At regional 
"•evel however there were a number of shifts: N.E. Aegean, 
^. mainland and Islands and Central and West Macedonia 

* : a significantly while other areas increased their share. 
Finally, with regard to horsepower capacity most areas 
exhibited healthy growth wh.ich is an indicator of up-dat- 
ing and improvement of production methods and to a greater 
extent than that of the manufacturing sector overall. 

g) Upon examination of regional indices in job specialis- 
ation, it can be seen that Thessaly is the only area out 
of the 9 which increased its specialisation in textiles 
(to ^,/,^ on the index in 1978), The East mainland, Central 
and West Macedonia and the Peloponnese areas have main- 
tained the same level of specialisation as the country 
average while in the 5 remaining areas Textiles constit- 
ute a very small part of specialised empluyraent skills 

in the overall manufacturing sector of the area. 

h) If we look ac branches of the Textile industry in terms 
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of professional skills, there are significant regional 
differences in structure (Table The area around 

Athens has a high concentration of the following activit- 
ies; knitting, yarn-making and weaving of synthetics and 
wools. There is a relativel;'^ low concentration of dyeing 
and finishing activities and cotton yarn-making and weav- 
ing, as these are clustered in the following areas: Mace- 
donia , Thessaly and the Peloponnese. 

4.2 Regional developments in the Clothing industry 
The geographical distribution of production units in Clo- 
thing is more evenly spread not only when compared to Tex- 
tiles but also in relation to all other branches of manu- 
facturing. There are no available census statistics which 
can permit examination on the same basis as the Textile 
sector except for the Clothing and Shoe sector as a whole 
(Table ^-7), However Tables 4. 5 and 4. 6 which refer to the 
regional distribution of basic industry characteristics 
for 1969and 1978, have also classified the country into 9 
regions similar to those previously mentioned. 

According to the 1978 census clothing production units 
continue to be clustered on the Greek mainland, particu- 
larly around Athens. Since 1969 however, employment levels 
m the mainland area fell to ^6.6% in 1978 from 55% in 
1969. During the same period the Macedonian region inc- 
reased its share from 22% in I969 to 33% in 1978, and the 
Thrace region from 1.4% to 2.9%. These developments are 
even more significant when taking into account the imp- 
ressive growth rates in eii-ployment for the country overall 
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(65%). The only regions to reduce their employment levels 
were the Ionian and Aegean islands. 

At the same time as the rise in employment levels, there 
has been a drop in the number of production units from 
16^80 in 1969 to U729 in 1978 resulting in a doubling of 
the average unit size from 2.-4 people to people. The 

largest units are based in Thrace and Macedonia. 

The industry's horsepower capacity also showed impressive 
increases over the whole of the country and in each reg- 
ion. Specifically, this grew from 7500 HP in I969 to 
^1000 HP in 1978. These developments, combined with the 
growth in production unit size indicate a substantial 
improvement in technology levels and production methods 
used in the industry. 

During the 1969-78 decade the Clothing industry's share 
of manufacturing employment also grew, from 7.8% in I969 
to 9.65C in 1978. Even more impressive however, were the 
regional increases in Macedonia from 8.5% to U.4% in the 
same period and in Thrace from 7% to 15.7%. 

Finally, examination of job specialisation indices for the 
Clothing and Footwear sector shows that the following reg- 
ions appear to be more specialised: Thrace, Central, West 
and East Macedonia (the 1978 index for the three regions 
is between 1.25 and 1.^1). The East mainland, Thessaly 
and North-East Aegean regions have the same level of 
specialisation as the rest of the country (approx =1.0). 
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The Peloponnese and Crete regions are more or less average 
while in Epirus the importance of the sector is much lower 
compared to other regions. 
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TABLE ^.1: HUiiDERS fii'.PLOYED II! TEXTILES, Li Ri^GIOi} AND PJIOFESSIOH (1973) 



Tariff 

Co^.e 


Sectors ^"n^^,^,^^^ 


Total 

W U Uli LI 


Athen?] 
Area 


Rest of 
Mainland. 

Greece 


Pelopo- 
nnese 


. Ionian 
Islands 


Eoir us 


xaess-' 
aly 


la 




A f3 0* R n 

Isaland 


! 


231. 


I'ool yarns£l aoric 




























17 ,215 


9. 298 


2. 360 


593 


20 


323 


2. oil 


2.375 


59 


82 


154 


232 


Cotton yarns & 


























f abri c 


19. 171 


6. 619 


3 . 848 


>.598 




16 


1. 388 


3.813 


80 


590 


220 


233 


S^^nthe tic cont • 


























yarils c: i a ones 


5.324 


3.195 


507 


129 






38 


1.247 


81 


127 


mm 


234 


rfon^Cont .Syn . 


























yarns & fabrxc^-j 


682 


57 






285 






341 




mm 


mm 


235 


Ilard fibre yarns 


























& fabrics 


2.693 


2.110 


60 


11 






2 


468 






43 


236 


Knituear 


16.454 


10.076 


940 


1.138 


18 


54 


255 


3.687 


114 


72 


99 


237 


Ujt^ f * xxi X i3 lix rig 




























3.853 


1.873 


136 


649 




40 


478 


642 


2 


22 


11 


238 


Thread-making 


297 


112 


4 


4 






4 


139 


mm 


3 


31 


239 


Other activities 




























2.670 


1.320 


125 


74 


135 


204 


56 


511 


60 


161 


24 


23 


TOTAL TEXTILES 


68.419 


34.659 


7.982 


5.196 


458 


637 


4.232 


L3.221 


396 


P57 


582 



Source; ESYii Industrial 



Survey 1973 
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NOTE 

The regions referred to in Tables 4.2-^.7 are the follow- 
ing: 

1. East Mainland and Islands: Mainland Greece apart from 

the Mayoralties of Aitolo- 
akarnania and the Cyclades. 

2. Central and West Macedonia :Macedonia, excluding East 

Macedonia. 



3. Peloponnese and West 

Mainland: 

U» Thessaly: 

5. East Macedonia: 

^- Crete 

7. Epirus 

8. Thrace 

9. North East Aegean 



Peloponnese and Mayoralties 
of Aitoloakarnania and the 
Cyclades, Kefalonia and 
Zante. 

Thessaly 

Mayoraltib. f Kavala, 
Serres and Drama. 

Crete 

Epirus and the Mayoralties 
of Corfu and Lefkada. 

Thrace 

Aegean islands, exc. Cyclade 
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TA2LB; 4.2: TiSilVILES, R:;GI0UAL BRCAKDOIU. IW r;UuI3£RS OF PRODUCTION UNITS ,riUi.i3EUS EiiPLOYIID 
AND COKTHIBUTIOU TO PRODbCTIOil (1978) 





bRl^AKDOrf! 


OF 


SECTOR 


BRIiAKDGl'l'l 


OF SECTOR 


% COHTniBUTIOn OF SECTOR 




( Absolute 


i-:os) 




(%) 




TO OVERALL 


liAl'UFACTURING, 




















BY REG I Oil 








K 


A 


HP 


A/K 


K 


A 




K 


A 


HP 


1 .L.l.ainland ^Islands 


^ • O M I 


45. 


288 


£> W £ . £ U O 


17. 0 


7 ft 


ft 


52/7 


4.6 






(Attiici area) 


(2.252) 


P3. 


02CI 


(135.890J 


14, 7 


^44,6) 


(42,1) 


(27 3 ) 


(4 8) 


(11,7) 


(13,9) 


2 Central H: M. Macedonx 


i i.067 


16. 


275 


102980 


15 ,3 


21,1 


20,8 


20,7 


4.4 


12,8 


11,0 


3.Peloponnesf ^V/Jlnl'd 


390 


7. 


216 


54.493 


18, 5 


7.7 


9,2 


11,0 


2,8 


12, 2 


11,6 




'J 34 


5. 


836 


52.860 


13,4 


8,6 


7,4 


10,6 


5,3 


15,5 


11,4 


5.1wast i.acedonia 


94 


1 . 


084 


4.418 


11,5 


1,9 




0,0 


1,8 


5,0 


2,1 


6*Crete 


126 




559 


1.149 


4,4 


2,5 


0,7 


0,2 


1,9 


3,1 


1,0 




182 


1. 


201 


15.535 


6,6 


3,6 


1,5 


3,1 


3,8 


8,5 


16,' 


8. Thrace 


63 




507 


2.656 


8,0 


1,2 


0,6 


0,5 


1,8 


4,3 


3,5 


9J^E. Aegean 


29 




417 


636 


14, 2 


0,6 


0,5 


0,2 


0,6 


3,8 


1,5 


COIPTRY TOTAL 


5.049 


78. 


378 


497.133 


15, 5 


L00,0 


100,0 


100, 0 


3,9 


11,7 


11,0 



Source: ESYE 1978 Industrial Census 

k-Ko. of Production Units, A=No. Employed, A/K- Average Size of Production Unit, HP= Horsepower 
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TASLE 4.3: TEXTILES, RL'GIOn/J, BREAKDOl'i; Ij: i'Ui;BLnS OF PRODUCTIOit UMITS^HUKBERS EHFLOYED AHD 
COliTRIBUTlOr TO PTODUCTIOi^ (1973) 





DREAKDOUi-: OF SECTOR 




DREA 


KDOlh.' OF 


SLCTOIl; 


% COHTRIBUTIOfJ OF SECTOH 




(Abs( 


Dlute i^os) 






(%) 




TO OVERALL MAflUFACTURING 




K 


A 


IIP 


/ /K 


K 


t 


HP 


K 


A 


HP 


1.. E.j^einland SLIslands 


2.637 


43 . 064 


153.370 


16,3 


51,? 


62,9 


61,0 


4,9 


12,4 


7,0 




1 082 


12,483 


53.212 


11,5 


21, J 


18, 2 


21,2 


5,0 


11, 8 


8,0 


3. Peloponnese & V/Jinl^d 


416 


5.490 


17.387 


13,2 


8, ^ 


8, 0 


6,9 


2,9 


10,6 


5,4 


M fit 1 ^ T _ ^ 

4, Tnessal;' 


424 


4.231 


20.776 


10,0 


8,^ 


6, 2 


8,3 




13, 1 


8,9 


5. East riacedonia 


97 


736 


1.483 


7,6 




1,1 


0,6 


2,1 


5,0 


1,6 


6. Crete 


100 


583 


842 


5,8 


2,C 


0,9 


0,3 


1,5 


3,4 


1,1 


7. Epirus 


205 


1.046 


2.553 


5, 1 


4,C 


1,5 


1,0 


4,2 


7,7 


4,5 


8. Thrace 


55 


395 


999 


7,2 


1,1 


0,6 


0,4 


1,8 


5,0 


2,1 


9. 1^. E.Aegean 


60 


389 


764 


6,5 


1,2 


0,6 


0,3 


1,2 


3,1 


1,6 


COmiTFiy TOTAL 


5.076 


68.417 


251.386 - 


13,5 


100, C 


100,0 


.00,0 


4,2 


11,3 


6,7 



Source: ESYE 1973 Industrial survey ^v- 
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ThllE 'i'CArH\^.S, RCGIOll/.L r-R.:AKDO\.'iI in i'Uj.BEn 01 PRODUCTlOi; UuITSpMUMBERS EIIPLOYEB AND 

COi.'TRIBUTIOf! TO PRODUCTION (1963) 



K.rJaiii.uIsiand 



2_ Central £• \;esi 
ilacedoiiifi 
^ Peloponnese & 
IM.ainland 

^5. i^acedonia 
Crete 
Epirus 

. Thrace 
.K.E.Aegean 

COUI'TRY TOTAL 



r.nt:AKDour of sector 

Absolute j'utnbers 



2286 



726 

465 
379 
101 

95 
149 

83 
145 

4465 



MP 



36181 74038 



9064 

5148 
2185 
638 
523 
974 
307 
896 

55916 



J 5 83 8 

L4899 
4240 
1176 
496 
1830 
493 
958 



A/K 



15,8 



11,9 

11,1 
5,8 

5,5 

3,7 
6,2 



123967[ 12,5 



BREAKDOl'i: Or" SI^CTOH 
% 



51,2 



17,1 

10,4 
8,5 
2,3 
2,1 
3,3 
1,9 
3,2 

100,,0 



A 



64,7 



16, 2 

9,2 
3,9 
1, 2 
0,9 
1,7 
0, 6 
1,6 



100,0 



KP 



59,7 



20, 9 



12,0 
3, 1 
0,9 
0,4 
1,5 
0,4 
0,8 



100, 0 



% COilTRIfiUTIGiI or Si^JCTOR TO 
0 V £;R ALL ;iAH U FAC TUR 1 HG 



4 9 


14 1 


6 7 


4,0 


12,0 


4,7 


2,5 


9,9 


5,4 


4,6 


9,0 


1,7 


1,7 


3,7 


2,7 


1, 2 


3,0 


P,7 


2,5 


8,4 


4,2 


2,3 


3,7 


1,7 


2,2 


6,4 


1,6 


3,7 


11,9 


5,1 



HP 



Source: ESYE 1963 Industrial Cer 
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TABLE 4.5j CL0THI^!G, REOIOIIAL BREAKDOWN IM MUllBER OF PRODUCTIOI"; UNITS, NUMBERS EMPLOYED 
AND CONiaiBUTION TO PRODUCTIOM (1978) 





SECTOR BREAKDOVm 




S3CT0R BREAKDOWN 


^CONTRIBUTION OF SECTOR 












% 




TO OVERALL MANUFACTURING 







K 


A 




HP 


A/K 


K 


A 


HP 


K 

\ 




A 


HP 




1» MainlandcL-Evvoia 


7.4B3 


30.074 


16.547 


4.0 


50,8 


46,6 


40,4 


j 12,7 


8,0 


0,8 




(Attiki area) 


6.526 


27-732 


15.511 


4,2 


44.3 


43.0 


37,8 


j 13,8 


9,8 


1.6 




2, iiacedonia 


5»769 


21.459 


16.407 


5,7 


25.6 


33.3 


40.0 


1 12,7 


14,4 


1.5 




Peloponnese 
M Thessaly 
1 g Ionian islands j 


941 
775 
121 


4.365 
3.730 
190 


3.73^' 
1.798 
28 


4,6 
4.8 

1 


6,4 
5.2 
0,8 


6,8 
5,8 
0,3 


9.1 j 

4.4 j 

1 

0,1 


1 8,4 
9.5 
5.2 


8,4 
9,9 
3.6 


0.9 
0,4 
0,1 




6, Czete 


541 


844 


197 


1,6 


3.7 


1,3 


0.5 


8,0 


4.7 


0,2 




7. EpiruB 


255 


720 


775 


2.8 


1,7 


1.1 


1,9 


7,8 


7,0 


1.0 




8. Thrace 


515 


1.859 


1.0^1 


5,9 


2,1 


2.9 


2,5 


9.0 


15.7 


1.4 




9, Aegean Islands 


583 


1.266 


457 


, 2f4 ,„ 


- .5,6 


2,0 




10,2 


9.2 


0,6 




COUNTRY TOTAL i 
























24 CLOTHING-SHOES 


21.926 67*284 


67.164 


4,0 


148,9 


135,3 163.9 


17.0 


13,0 


1.5 




243 CLOTHING 


14.729 64.506 


40.986 




iCOyO 100,0 1IX),0 


11,4 


9,6 







Source: ESYE 1978 Industrial Survey 



TABLE CLOTHING , REG lOlUL BRMKDOWn IH HUIiBER OP PflODUCTION UNITS, NUMBERS EMPLOYED 

AND COilTRIBUTION TO PRODUCTION (1969) 



REGION 


BREAKDOWN OF 


S^ICTOR. ■ 


BREAKDOVm OF 


SECTOR 


% CONTRIBUTION 


OF SECTOF 




Absolute Numbers 




*** 


(^) 




TO OVERALL MANUFACTURING 


_ 




A 


HP 


A/k 


K 


A 




K 


- A 




UKainland £ Evvoia 


7.376 


21.461 


4^944 


2,9 


44,8 


54,8 


fin A 
05,0 


14,1 


7,7 


0,5 




5.999 


19.358 


4.860 


3,2 


36,4 


49,5 


64,4 


14,6 


8,3 


0,8 


2.Hacedonia 


4.002 


8.747 


1.818 


2.2 


24,3 


22,3 


24,1 


14,2 


8,5 


0,4 


3.Peloponnese 


1 .476 


£• 7WW 




2,0 


9,0 


7,6 


3.7 


11 ,9 


7,0 


0,1 


4.THessal2' 




1.921 


362 


1»9 


0,3 


4,9 


5,5 


12,5 


7,5 


0.3 


5,Ionian Islanc?s 


167 


267 


5 


1t6 


1,0 


0,7 




6,1 


4.8 


- 


Mr V» + ^ 




1.257 


28 


1,6 


4,9 


3,2 


0,4 


11,2 


7,6 


0,05 


7*Eprius 


325 


505 


15 


1,6 


2,0 


1,3 


0,2 


10,0 


6,6 


0,05 


g, Thrace 


425 


555 


15 


1,3 


2,6 


1,4 


0,2 


12.5 


7,0 


0,05 


g^Aegean Islands 


B71 


1.338 


61 


1,5 


5,3 


3,4 


0,9 


12,3 


6,6 


0.1 


COUNTRY TOTAL 










1— iM^^irrrii 1 mmm 












24 CLOTHinG-SHOES • 


28.249 


62.232 18.532 


2.2 


171,4 


159,0 


283,3 


22,7 


12,4 


0,9 


2A3 CLOTHING 


16.480 


39144 


7.542 


2»4 


100,0 


100,0 


100,0 
» 


13,2 


7,8 


0,4 



Source: ESYE 1969 Industrial Census 
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TABLE 4.7 : REGIOHAL BUEAKDOWi-] IH CLOTKIHG AWD FOOTIJEAR INDUSTRIES, BY NUMBER OF PRODUCTION UNITS 
EMPLOYMENT AND CONTRIBUTION TO PRODUCTION (1978) 



REGIOl^ 



1, Mainland & Evvoia 

2, Macedonia 

1 , Peloponnejse 
•I . Thessaly 

5.Ioij;^aft Islands 
G.Crete 
7.Epirus 
a.THrace 

9. Aegean Islands 



BREAKDO\/N OF SECTOR 
Absolute Nurabers 



K 



10.719 
(9.515) 
4.556 
1 .881 
I . I I 'J 
921 
943 
562 
482 
740 



COUNTRY TOTAL 
24 CLOTKING-SHOL'S 



Source: ESYE 1978 Industrial Census 



A 



44.266 
1^.1.538) 

21.797 
6.046 
4.542 
4.290 
1.602 
1.144 
2.097 
1,500 



HP 



30.347 
28.6ia) 
21.111 
4.910 
2.669 
4.885 
668 
684 
126 
562 



A/K 



4,1 
(4,4) 
4,8 
3,2 

4,7 
X,7 
2,0 
4,4 
2,0 




BREAKDOVm OF SECTOR 



% 



K 



48,9 
(43,4) 
28,8 
8,6 

5,1 
4.2 

4,3 

2,6 

2,2 

3,4 



50,7 
(47,6) 
25,0 

5,2 
4,9 

1,8 
1,3 
2,4 
1,7 



HP 



45,2 
(42,6) 
31,4 
7,3 
4,0 
7,3 

1.0 
1,3 

1,7 
0,8 



% CONTRIBUTION OF SECTOR 
TO OVERALL iiANUFACTURING 



18,5 
(20,1) 
18,7 
13,6 
13,7 
17,5 
13,9 
11,6 
13,8* 
17,3 



11,9 
(14,7) 
17,1 
11,1 
12,1 
19,6 
9,0 

B,l 
17,7 
13,8 



HP 



1,4 

(2,9) 
2,4 
1,0 
0,6 
2,3 
0,6 
0,9 
l,S 
1,0 
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Chapter 5 

FUTURE GROWTH PROSPECTS OF THE TWO INDUSTRIES 
5.1 Ty pical weakn egae s and problems 
5.1.1 Short overview. 

As nientioned, in Chapter 2, the slump in local and inter- 
national demand for clothing and textile products comb- 
ined with a worsening of their competitiveness, have been 
the main factors in creating the crisis in which the two 
industries find themselves today. Apart from these, there 
are also a series of other factors^ which are structural 
rather than circumstantial and which have a long-term 
negative effect on the twu industries. These emt^rged in 
recent years with the rise in Greece's labour costs along 
with little or no protectionism of local business. 

For example, certain branches of the Textile industry 
which are based on the high quality of locally produced 
cotton yarns and fabrics have shown impreesive growth. 
But the absence of specialisation and large-scale prod- 
uction activities and a systematic approach to following 
and/or creating fashion (designs, colours, variety) in 
ancillary activities such as dyeing and finishing plants, 
fabric and knitted goods manufacturers, weakened this 
growth. The dyeing and ''inishipcr branch suffers from a 
lack of specialised personnel, quality control procedures 
!:!2^_aH^H£y_standard3^_with^a_h^^ on imported 

1. See Textile & Clothing Industrial Programme . YPETHO 1984, 
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colour dyes and lack of skills in production techniques 
which are all negative factors stunting its development. 
There are significant weaknesses on the marketing side 
also} with a lack of orchestrated cominercial activities 
and an established brand/reputation or Greek identity 
at least on exported products such as clothing , knitwear 
and fabrics. Other basic weaknesses are the decimation of 
production in certain sub-sectors such as knitwear and 
clothing, lack of technology in sub-sectors of both ind- 
ustries as well as grave weaknesses in adapting to and 
keeping up with ever changing consumer requirements, all 
of which have resulted in overcapacity and unwanted lab- 
our skills. 

5.1.2 Troubled enterprises. 

The difficulties in which many businesses find themselves 
particularly textile businesses, may on the surface appear 
due to circumstantial factors, such as the continuing 
crisis in the sector but the underlying cause is struct- 
ural weakness. One of the basic problems in both indus- 
tries is the burden of debt on business (loan capital vs 
capital assets). The situation established itself in the 
70s, worsening in recent years. This phenomenon occurs 
not only in the Textile industry but also in Clothing 
which is made up of small units mainly capitalised through 
the entrepreneur's own resources. In 1984 the indices were 
at 86% debt for Textiles and 79^ for Clothing (source ICAP). 
As a consequence, financial expenses as a pai , of overall 
product costing grew out of proportion and this cause 
alone waa enough to seriously undermine the performance of 
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many business^^s. This .situation arose out of a number of 
factors; underdevelopment of the financial market and/or 
reluctance of companies to go onto the stock exchange due 
to a strong desire to retain ownership, and certain weak- 
nesses in the banking system such as making finance avai- 
lable only against physical collateral rather than the 
ongoing viability of the enterprise. Even in cases where 
financing was allowed within the strict bankng guidelines 
and where businesses were unable to service their debt, 
mainly through bad mana£,ehient , the banks continued to 
finance the company in the hope that the situation would 
correct itself but without imposing any conditions such as 
organisational or managerial improvements in the business. 
The main factors which led many businesses in the two 
industries into trouble were the high burden of debt, 
inadequate management and ■•tructural weaknesses in the 
industry itself. 

* 

Helping troubled enterprises 'turn around', reversing the 
downward trend in existing production and improving the 
industry's competitivi ty has been a main preoccupation of 
industrial policy in recent years. A big step in this 
direction was taken with creation and operation of the 
Reorganisation of Enterprises body (OAE). Under provisions 
of Law No 1386/83 a whole series of businesses registered 
as 'troubled enterprises' have become part of the OAE, 
among them some of the largest textile companies. 

Most of the Textile and Clothing businesses undergoing a 
programme of recovery are in the final, much delayed, 
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phase and most of them are now judged to be viable. Thus 
for example, Peraiki-Patraiki the largest textile com- 
pany increased its capital base by raising share capital 
to pay off its loan obligations , remaining under the 
OAE's supervision which took t^e form of a holding com- 
pany. The Textile companies of Michailides, Douridas, 
Velka, Ariston, Athina and Pournara have been passed as 
viable and are back in business on the free market. The 
Pournara and Athina companies in particular have inc- 
reased their share capital and capitalisation to honour 
their outstanding obligations to the banks, the State, 
National Insurance funds, various supplier companies and 
to the OAE. The OAE holds the majority of shares in both 
companies. Moreover, a significant number of businesses 
which were taken over by the OAE under Law 1386/83 have 
almost cleared up all their accounts. Amongst these are 
two from the Textile industry (Perfil and Ilios) and one 
from the Clothing industry (Volos Clothing Company). 

^.2 Guidelines fo r sector policy on Clothing and Textiles 
Within the guidelines of the 5-year economic and social 
development programme 1983-87 a number of programmes were 
put together for various sectors of industry which are 
vital to the Greek economy. The Clothing and Textile ind- 
ustries are among these. Following a series of discussions 
and working sessions between the State authority respon- 
sible, YPETHO, and representatives of the social partners 
from both industries, the programme is now in the final 
stages of approval. A sector policy arose out of a need 
for a coordinated approach to organisational problems and 
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development combined with a parallel link ^ith the rest of 
the manufacturing sector. The policy being formulated for 
the Clothing and Textile sector is in complete harmony 
with Community policy. 

The orientation of the industrial programmme is summarised 
by an active policy of government intervention for the re- 
structuring and development of the sector. This policy is 
based on making further use of locally produced raw mat- 
erials and dynamic development of exports with the main 
axiom of improving the competitivity of both industries. 

Bearing in mind the general objectives of the programme, 
more specific policy points are: 

a) promoting procedures which will (re)orientate compan- 
ies towards designing and producing new/dynamic products 
and the use of i'nprove'^. technology to produce high quality 
goods requiring high technoloj^y, particularly for fabrics 
and clothing. 

b) helping prodction units specialii>e in a small number of 
products and improve collaboration with other businesses 
for certain activities (eg. cooperative sales drives and 
bulk purchasing of raw materials) 

c) t'.e creation of a base for Greek fashion, establishment 
of brands and the improvement of marketing operations, 
particularly in export-oriented businesses. 

d) the creation of suitable circumstances for up-grading 
production both in terms of quantity and quality- (labour, 
plantand c'inancing). 

e) helping to improve internal organisation and business 
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manageiJient skills, 

f) the creation of favourable conditions so that troubled 
enterprises in both industries can take steps towards rec- 
overy and modernise themselves. 

g) training and retraining opportunities for technical 
staff as well as middle and senior management skills 
wherever there is a need. 

5.3 Development and reorganisation prospects 
Prospects for the Greek Clothing and Textile industries 
are not particularly bright. The spectacular production 
and export growth of the 70s appears to be impossible to 
maintain even under more favourable production conditions 
and higher export demand. However, both industries have 
capabilities which, if explr^ited in a systematic and 
coordinated way, can contribute to a new growth trend. 

In order to have a more specific idea of production in the 
next few years, certain forecasts have been made regard- 
ing domestic product for the periods 1987-90 and 1990-95. 
These forecasts ar« more fully presented in Chapter 7 
(Table 7.1) and relate to Gross National Product and the 
elasticity of product in each sector relating to GNP. For 
Textiles, growth in 1987-90 is forecasted at 2.5% and for 
1990-95 at .^,5%. Corresponding growth rates for Clothing 
are 2.3% and 3.5%. 

The peculiarities of Textile subsectors ( and of Clothing 
subsectorr to a smaller extent) ana the general sensit- 
ivity of the two industries to international factors 
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renders it difficult to forecast prospects- at subsector 
level so these have to remain general. Moreover most tex- 
tile activities at European Community level are overmanned 
although employment has fallen substantially in the last 
10-15 years in almost all EEC member-states. This, along 
with recent adverse developments in the industries at nat- 
ional level, underlines the need for sector restructuring 
and the application of a suitable policy which can be 
reconciled with assisting troubled enterprises in both 
industries towards recovery. 

On the part of government and business, measures encourag- 
ing this should be based on improving production both 
qualitatively and technologically and specialist labour 
skills. Otherwise, increased international competition 
could seriously affect these traditional industries which 
are not only important to Greek industry as a whole but 
also to the economy in general. 

As previously mentioned, the gradual erosion of the advan- 
tage of low hourly labour costs and the huge growth of 
the Textile and Clothing industries of third world count- 
ries are the most disturbing developments affecting a 
large range of products in both Indus tries , but particular- 
ly low technology and low quality ones. It is now recog- 
nised that the situation can be faced by concentrating on 
upgraded fabric and clothing production. It is therefore 
necessary to apply a selective marketing policy in an 
effort to acheive higher prices on a platform of product 
diff erentiation. 
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Development in the Textile industry can cose from cotton 
and synthetic fabric weaving through the establishment 
or expansion of modern plants as well as updating old 
ones. In the knitwear subsector prospects seem good. In 
both industries production specialisation and upgrading 
of product quality are crucial to survival and future 
growth. The high degree of interdependence of the two ind- 
ustries further underlines the necessity for quality imp- 
rovements in locally produced fabrics. Basic prerequisites 
for improvement in textile production are organisational 
and technological restructuring and upgrading in the dye- 
ing and finishing subsector. There are significant margins 
for improvement and deve:.. jpment of their activities. The 
textile production cyclt can further be improved by mod- 
ernising cotton ginning mills to upgrade the quality of 
locally produced cotton. Limited improvements can be made 
in the silk industry die to recent growth of consumer 
preference for fabrics made form natural fibres. The imp- 
ortance of developing this subsector is of local rather 
than national significance. lis growth could contribute to 
increasing employment in the Evrou region where the the 
silk industry has traditionally been concentrated. 

There are limited pr-jspects in the Clothing industry, 
.despite the growth seen in the last 5 years. It was export- 
oriented production combined with the industry's links 
to EEC markets and in particular the development of facon 
for other EEC member-statds which were responsible for a 
sustained export and production performance of the sector's 
main products. Based on these observations, growth of both 
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local and international (European) demand, combined with 
modernisation of the design cycle of fashion-production- 
end-product is expected to be mainly for womens' outer- 
wear, both knitted and otherwise and for knitted under- 
wear. Of course modernisation implies application of new 
technology as well as a suitably trained and skilled work- 
force . 

In the area of product design and application of new tech- 
nology in garinent-inaking it is importcxnt t,o note the work 
of the Hellenic Product Design Center of the EOMMEH and 
Greek Clothing organisations. These organisations* act- 
ivities are oriented towards small and medium-sized bus- 
inerses. More specifically, the Product Design Centre pro- 
vides technical and economic assitance to interested com- 
panies for new product desinr^s and/or redesign of a large 
range of products. These include fabrics and fabric-based 
items. The centre also offers a number of scholarships for 
university grade industrial design specialisations. For 
the Clothing industry, 'Greek Clothing' was formed in 1985 
under the supervision of tlw. Product Design Centre. Its 
main activities are: 

a) Pattern design and cutting of size enlargements using 
computers and laser (computer-aided design). The technical 
support system provides training for interested corapanius 
on how to cut fabrics in the most economical way. 

b) Providing information and fashion forecasts, colour 
trends, fabric trends, yarns and dye patterns for mens', 
womens' and childrens' clothing as well as knitwear. 
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Chapter 6 

SKILLED LABOUR AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING 
6.1 General observations 

Textile and Clothing production continues to be labour- 
intensive although technological developments have con- 
tributed significantly to the growth of specialisation in 
relation to unskilled labour. However, as previously men- 
tioned, the required skillt; are closely linked to each 
subsector which restricts the mobility of this special- 
ised workforce. At the same time the synthesis of the 
skilled labr rforce does not not match the job require- 
ments of modern units. This is mainly due to the small 
size of the units and weaknesses in management and 
Internal organisation, weaknesses also in their ability 
to adapt their activiticr.' or products suitably and in 
time to satisfy changing consu-ner demands both in local 
and international marekts and the lack of planning for 
skilled labour requirements combined with weknesses in '.he 
existing structure of vocational training and retraining 
in new skills, 

A large proportion of the technical workforce obtained its 
skills through experience, by apprenticing close to other 
technicians, neither of whom had any theoretical training. 
Naturally, this situation restricts the capability of bus- 
iness and even the whole of the industry to adapt to 
changes in market demands for their products. Apart from 
the crisis affecting the two industries in varying degees 
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in recent years, there is a lack of trained staff with the 
qualifications to make significant contributions to prod- 
uctivity improvements, doubly felt because of the fact 
that the Greek labour cost advantage has lost considerable 
ground in relation to other KEC member-states. 

6.2 Bas ic structure for vocational training 

♦ 

Public sector vocational training programmes include a 
series of technical courses for the Textile and Clothing 
inductries. Under the current system these courses are 
offered under intensive training and apprenticeship pro- 
gramnies ,whi ch attract the largest number of students, 
and under formal secondary and tertiary level vocational 
education (Technical Lykeions and Technological Training 
Insti tutes,TEI) . 

The GAi!;D, the main organisation providing voactional 
training for the former c:ite.-,ory has made good progress 
in the Clothing and Textile sector. Activities include; 

a) vocational training under the apprenticeship systom 
for 'ready-made clothing and cutting and sewing skills'. 
Training includes theoretical learning in schools and 
practical on-the-job training in a business environinent. 

b) Jntenrive training programmes on the following subjects: 
weaving, sewing, cut-and-sew and knitting machinery. The 
latter course is being offered for the second consecutive 
year to a small number of students in an Athens school 
which operates in collaboration with the Cotton organisat- 
ion and the Association of Knitters. In 1987 a similar 
schooJ was opened in Salonica in collaboration with the 
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Knitters' Association of Northern Greece. Initially, this 
progamme will only be available for retraining candidates 
in work. Later on the school will open its doors to the 
unemployed. 

c) retraining workers in cut-and-sew and knitting and sew- 
ing machine mechanical skills. 

d) financial assistance under the development Law No. 
1264./82 for textile and clothing businesses who wish to 
train their personnel on their own premises and machinery 
using approved training programmes. In addition to OAED 
grants, these on-the-job training programmes are also 
funded by the European Social Fund which approves a large 
number of these programmes annually, 

e) Finally, the OAED has commissioned an investigation 
into the feasibility of establishing cut-and-sew training 
departments in a number of Greek cities where it is exp- 
peeted that a significant number of ready-to-wear product- 
ion units will become established. For the project, the 
OAED is working in close contact withschools and its reg- 
ional service departments, relevant employer and employee 
assocJations and local authorities. At the same time the 
possibility of restructuriiiii training programmes to intro- 
duce, initially, subjects which relate to fashion design- 
ing and pattern-making. 

The authorities attempts to upf^rnc'e and strengthen vocat- 
ional training are based on the realisation that training 
needs :.n textile and clothing skills have altered in rec- 
ent years due to automation and increases in product qua- 
lity. 
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In addition to the OAED schools at secondary education 
level there sre two technical lykeions and two technical 
schools with courses for textiles and cut-and-sew assist- 
ants, while at tertiary level (TEI) there is a textile 
department which provides theoretical and practical train- 
ing in the following 4 skills; yarn/thread-making, knitt- 
ing, weaving and dyeing. 

Finally, the EOMMEH has contributed actively to the educat- 
ional sector by providing vocational training to business- 
men and staff of small businesses on subjects relating to 
management and operation of the bsuiness, innovations etc., 
as well as in special subjects such as; weaving, carpet- 
making, production techricians (on which there follows 
a wore detai led description) . 

6.3 Training pro grammes in special skills for textiles 

6.3.1 Technical lykeions for the Textile industry. 
The following skills are taught at the Textile department 
of the Textile Lykeions; yarn/thread-making, knitting and 
dyeing. The training includes general subjects in addition 
to the textile orientation, and specialis-d lectures on 
each of the above 4 subjects. The duration of the course 
is 3 years, with eligibility to Gymnasium graduates, reg- 
ardless of sex. 



In Tables 6.1 and 6.2 there is a suniraary of a week's curri- 
culum in the Textile department, by breaking it down into 
tnaching hours of cpecialised and ^.-mieral subjects in the 
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second and third year of technical lykeionJ 

6,3.2 Intensive training courses in Weaving 
Weaving skills (hand/traditional loom) are taught through 
the OAED's system of intensive vocational training. Those 
over 16 are eligible, regardless of sex but must have at 
least primary school education. Graduates of the course 
receive a recognised OAED certificate. 

The training programme lasts 3 weeks, 5 days a week. The 
weekly curriculum has 15 teaching units and 5 categories 
of subjects-. Two thirds of the overall time (720hours) is 
devoted to practical training ad the remainder (36O hours) 
to retraining students in 4- categories of th-aoretical sub- 
jects: Technology (iBOhours), Design (108 hours), Mathem- 
atics and data processing/statistics (36 hours) and Hygiene/ 
manners (36 hours). A summary of the programme, broken 
down into teaching unit, subject category and teaching hours 
is shown in Table 6.3. 

6.3-3. Technical Schools-Textile Assistants. 

Like the Technical Lykeions, these schools are supervised 

i'-}^>it2_!^i!2i^i£^_£L53H25ii2D_5nd__Religi^ The^ 

1.See YPETHO'S, 'Terminology and Details of Technical and 

Vocational School courses, 1984 and Presidential Dii ective 

217/7.1.a8 (Government paper. 79, Volume A). 

^. Zoe Do tailed Programme for Weaving Techncian skills 

(0AJ;D), Programme Administration and Teaching Methods, 

Decembt?r 1983, 
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accept Gymnasium graduates and the course lasts for 2 
years. In the first year the student selects which pro- 
fession interests him (eg Textile Assistant) and in the 
second year selects another skill in the same department 
(eg. Knitting Assistant). 

The course includes theoretical and practical training 
which takes place outside school premises in suitably 
equipped workshops. Table 6.4 summarises a weekly curricu- 
lum for the second year in the 4 specialised Technical 
School skills for Textile Assistant. 

It is to be noted that technical training for Textiles at 
Technical Lykeion and School level is limited to 2 Tech- 
nical Lykelons (Naoussa and Piraeus 5th) and one Technical 
School (Piraeus 5th). The two Piraeus institutions are 
under the r.dmi nis tration and organisational jurisdiction 
of the KETEK, Piraeus Textile Centre. 

h.Ul Hi{:her voci t i oria ] training in skills for Textiles 
The School of Applied Technology which is affiliated to the 
Technological Training Institutes (TET) also includes a 
Textile department with U skills/orientations. These began 
to operate in 1984 within the framework of Law No. 1404/8,3 
relating lo thv. structure and operation of the TEI. 

80 students a year enter the Textile Faculty at the Pir- 
aeus TEI , th(,> only one in operation today, after the 
National Examinations. It is a three year course divided 
into acaderaic semesiters. During the first 3 semes tern 
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theoretical and practical training exercises are carried 
out, which are common and compulsory for all students. In 
the fourth semester common subject hours are reduced as 
students are asked to select one of the following A orient- 
ations: spinning, weaving , kni tting and dyeing-finishing. 

In order to complete the degree, 8 months of on-the-job 
training experience is required , apart from theoretical and 
workshop training in school. This is carried out in textile 
businesses and is supervised by the school's Textile 
Faculty. Students are remunerated by the business during 
this period, while the OAED subsidises 50% of this. 

The course is 192 hours long. The compulsory common sub- 
jects are divided into general and textile subjects. Two 
thirds of the hourr. are spent in theoretical training and 
the remaining one third on workshop exercises with certain 
differentiations between the 4 orientations. The course is 
r-ur,marised^ in Table 6.5, broken down into academic sem- 
e.stfu- teaching hourr., workshops and skills. 



1 . Kor further details see jlin i yter.inl Directives YPEPF No. 
15/6715, Government Paper 745/22.10.8^ and No.E5/l353m 
Government Paper 1623/28.3.85 where details of all prog- 
ramme contents are laid out. 
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6.4 Training pro grammes in special skills for Clothinfr 

6.4.1. Aprentlceship training for Cut-and~Sew. 
Cut-and-Sew skills are provided through the OAED's Dual or 
Alternating Training Aprrenticeship System."' The programme 
includes ; 

a) two years of ^heoretica.i and workshop training broken 
down into 4 semesters of 1 5 weeks duration each. 

b) social and athletic activities, 2 hours a week during 
the first year. 

c) On-the-job training in the second year, 4 days a week, 
according to legal working hours. 

Eligibility is for 15-18 year olds, Gymnasium graduates, 
regardles of sex. Candidates are selected by the OAED's 
Vocational Orientation Comroittee based on a skills test 
and socio-economic criteria. The number of students accep- 
ted is determined according to annual job market forecasts. 

The weekly curriculum includes 13 theoretical subjects in 
the first year and 4 in the second, combined with on-the- 
job practica] training. A suniraary of the I984/5 weekly 
curriculuni is presented in Table 6.6. 

With this akill ( Cut-and-Sew) , graduates of the course can 
choose between the following jobs: cutter, sewing machinist, 
£Hl;a2d;sew_rafichini&tj^^2resser 

1. Dual training apprenticeship Cut-and-£ew programme det- 
ail r,, OAED Programme Administration and Teaching Methods, 
June 198^. 
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are awarded a recognised OAED certfionte. 

6.4.2Intens,lvG training for Cut-and~Sew and Knitting and 
Sewing Machine Mechanics. 

^ ) Cutti-uT and Sewing akills are also taught through the 
OAED'k intensive vocational training programmes. Those 
eligible are between 16-46 years old, regardless of sex, 
and must have completed at least primary school education 
( Dimoti CO }. 

The course lasts a total of 720 hours spread over a period 
of 120 working dayvS and 6 hours of teaching daily. The 
curriculum includes theoretical as well as practical t^-ain- 
ing and is broken down into 5 sections: 

a) Practical and theoretical exercises in Cut-and-Sew 
basics (^j64 hours) 

b) Freehand designing (72 hours) 

c) Clothing-aesthetics (30 hours) 

d) Kinancial and technical organisation (30 hours) 
V) Social skUls {2^ hours). 

Training for Knitting a,nd Sewing Machine I^echanics only 
recently commenced in 1984/5 with the establishment of an 
OAKI) training school under the above title in collabora- 
tion with the cotton organisation and the Knitters » Assoc- 
iation. The school is based inAthens at the Cotton Organ- 

i£SH22lS-ii!::S^ay5£iS£Si_I!2£_H2HL'£^_i5>.'? months long and 
1. See Summary of Cut-and-Sew vocational training prog- 
grainnie OAED, Programme Administration and Teaching Meth- 
ods, April 1986. 
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eligibility is for young people 18-25 years with pveVer- 
ence given to the unemployed who have completed at least 
secondary school (Gymnasium). 

The teaching profrramme is divided into 3 siictlons which 
combine thnorotical i.nd practir-ai training in the school* 
workshops and on their equipment. The students follow 2 
sections coomon tc all, a) Applied Mechanics and b) Qual- 
ity Control of Textile Products. 

The students are then divided into streams according to 
sewing machine and knitting machine skills selected. 

In order to fulfill the needs of businesses in Northern 
Greece, the OAED is planning to establish and operate 
another school in Salonaea .in 1987 in collaboration with 
the Knitters' Association. 

6. 4. '3. Technical-Vocational T^ehoo I s , Cu t-^<nU -Sev Depart- 
ments, 

These schools, to^-ether with the Technical-Vocational 
LykeioMs consist of integrated ^administrative and or^^an- 
isational scholastk- units under the .jurisdiction of the 
Minsitry of Education and accept young Gymnasiunj students. 
The schools have a cutting-sewing-household nianageraent 
department where the course lasts 2 years and the student 
chooses during the fir':>t year vhich stream interests him/ 
her so that during the second .vear he can specialise in the 
chosen skill. 
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Apart from theoretical training, practical trainini^ is 
also carried out in suitably equipped workshops off campus, 
TES graduates can either enter the job market from here 
and exercise the profecsion they have been taught, or they 
can continue their studies at the Technical-Vocational 
Lykeions where they are necepted into the second year in 
any of the departments. At the moment only two schools, 
in Nikaia and on Alamos are offering Cut-and-Sew skills. 

6.4.4. Further training in Cut-and-Sew for the already 
employed . 

Another public body, the Organisation of Workers (OEK) 
also provides vocational traina ng in various skills through 
the Working Youth Centres (KKN). At the Organisation's 46 
cnetres, 14 of which are in the Athens area and the rem- 
ainder spread out naturally in other urban areas, cut-and- 
i)ew training programmes are also taught. The course lasts 
two years, each year divided into 4 sections. The annual 
programme is 420 hours Jong and includc^s practical and 
theoretical training, a total of I4 hours a week. The 
biH'fikdown is ar. follows; 
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1. Cutting 

2. Sewing 

3. Fashion Design 

A» Clothing-fabric & 

colours 
5. Pattern-making ft 

sizi ng 



HOURLY TIMETABLE 

First Year 

Total Weekly 
Hours 

120 i 
180 6 
60 2 

60 2 



Second Year 

Total Weekly- 
Hours 

120 4 
180 6 

60 2 
60 2 

^20 H 



Total A20 
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6.5 Further training prof^rammes for staff in private 
enterprise. 

Another area of vocational training activity for the OAED 
is the subsidisation of business to set up training pro- 
grammes for their employees. The aim is to upgrade the 
professional qualifications of the workforce so that they 
can better adjust to the demands of new technological 
applications. The prograrames have to meet with the app- 
roval of the OAED and be supervised by it. 

A substantial number of programmes have been approved and 
subsidised in recent years under the development Law No. 
1262/82- In addition to OAED subsidies the prograc.mes are 
funded through the European Social Fund. The OAED passes 
a large number of such programmes each year form applicat- 
ions by textile and clothing businesses. 

Subsidies paid out to businesses by the OAED between 1982 
-86 are laid out in Tables 6-7 and 6.8. Tables 6.9 and 
6.10 show educational programmes subsidised or approved 
for subsidy in the period 85-87, broken down into munici- 
pal ties, cost of programme and Textile or Clothing skills. 

6-6 Further training for businessmen and staff in small- 
to-medium-sized enterprises and handicraft businesses 
Immediate on-the-spot- technical assistaice to small/ 
medium enterprises is freely provided by specialised staff 
of the F.OMMEH and is one of its basic activities which 
constitutes unofficial vocational training. The EOMMEH 
however, a J so contributes to vocational training with 
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special training programmes which do not compete with, 
but complement the vocational training programmes of the 
main authorities concerned (Ministry of Education and OAED) 
These programmes are aimed at businessmen and staff of 
small to medium enterprises and are mainly in the form of 
seminars which cover generalised subjects such as admin- 
istration/management and operation of small businesses, 
innovation and certain specialised technical subjects 
such as weaving, carpet-making etc. Training usually takes 
place at EOMMEH offices or workshops while the lecturers 
are either EOMMEH staff or other Greek nationals or some- 
times foreign export speakers. 

EOMMEH has a particularly strong presence in vocational 
training for carpet-making. There are already 23 schools 
and workshops in operation, spread out nationally with 
female students. Training is completed in 3 years and is 
highly specialised. 

Another area of EOMMEH activity is weaving, mainly for 
traditional/ethnic clothing in a cooperative movement to 
develop traditlonaJ products. 

The ready-to-wear clothing sector howorer, is of special 
interest to the EOMMEH, both through the Product Design 
Centre and in particular the ' Ready-to-Wear ' Clothing 
department set up to develop fashion and cJcthing design 
through special training programmes. These incJude a pro- 
gramme for training in medium-scale production techniques 
such as production procedure, use of material, quality 
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control etc. This programme is carried out by the EOMMEH 
collaboration with the Association of Clothing Manufact- 
urers in Athens and Northern Greece. The latter are to 
provide the space and the equipment and the EOMMEH teachers 
and tf^achlng material. The programme is due to begin its 
first phase in 1987 in Athens and afterwards in Salonica 
in order to cover the needs of Northern Greece. 



o 
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TABLE 6.1: EXAMPLE OF VJESKLY TEACHItiG TIr;ET;.i:LE, BROKEN DOl/N INTO 
STREAHS (2nd Year TechniGal Lykeion, Textile Facultv) 



^ DSAPilTiIENTS 


1 

' THREAD- 


1 WEAVING 


i KNITTING 1 DYEING 


SUBJECTS -^---^ 


MAKING 








TAUGHT '^"""'^"^-^--^ 

— 










A. GENERAL SUBJECTS 










Rf^ 1 1 ITl Dn 


1 




1 


1 


Modern Gr9ek 


4 


4 

• 


4 


4 


Ilistor V 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Matheniati os 


5 


5 


5 


5 


Ph vs IPS 


3 


3 


3 


3 




X 


1 


1 


1 


ForGifTxi Lanp'iipcp (Erifilishj 


2 


o 


2 


2 


Physical Excercise 


1 


T 

J. 


1 


1 


B. SPECIALISED SUBJECTS 










Mechanical V^orkshop 


•a 




3 


3 


Thread Technology 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Yarn making 


1 


A. 


1 


1 


Cotton Thread-raakiiig 










Ifool yarn makinii 


2 








Thread Workshop 










V/eaving aesign 




£ 






Weaving Machinery Tsch. 




2 






Weaving V/orkshop 




5 






Knitting design 






2 




Knitting rmchinery 










tecl^nology 






2 




Knitting uorkshop 






5 




Dyeing-f inlsni-ig 








2 


- Dyeing machinery tech. 








2 


Dyeing workshop 










TOTAL KG. OF TEACHIrTG HOURS 




34 


j4 


"» 1 
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TA3LL 6.2: EXAriPLE OF V/ESKLY TEACHING TliCETEBLS, BROKEN DOVJM IHTO 
STREAKS 3rd year Technical Lykeion, Textile Faculty) 



Hechanical V'orkshop 

t 

Quality Control j 

for v/eaving products \ 

I 

Cotton thread making | 
I.'ool /arn niaLing ! 
VJorkshop • 
V'eaving design . 
V/eaving Machinery ; 

« 

technology ^ 
Weaving workshop j 



2 
2 
2 

12 



3 
2 



3 
2 



2 
12 
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• ^-s,..,.,,^ DEPARTMENTS 


THREAD- 
MAKING 


' WEAVING 


KMITTIItG 


1 

' DyEI^^G 


. SUBJECTS'^..^^^^^ 








TJlUaKT ^"\>,.,^^ 


1 


■ 






' A.GEHSRAL SUBJECTS 




* 




1 

1 


Modern Greek 


4 


4 i 


4 


4 


Foreign Language (Cng) 


2 


2 


2 


2 


J Constitution 
1 




1 






uatheniatics 

• 


2 


2 


• 

2 


2 


1 

} Physical Excercise ! 


2 


2 

1 


2 

1 

1 ! 
1 


2 


• 

I 


1 


1 


1 


B. SPECIALISED SUBJECTS | 




■ t 

i i 


1 

1 
1 





3 
2 



Knitting design 




i 2 


1 t 


Knitting- machinery 


j 




fl 

! 


technology 




2 


i Knitting v/orkshop 
Dyeing-finishing 




• 

f 
• 


■ 

1 

i 

2 


Dyeing machinery 




• 




technology 






! 


2 


Dyeing workshop 








37 


TOTAL Of ue::kly TEACKII.'GJ 


34 


34 




34 i 


1 HOURS j 






" 1 

1 
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TABLE 6.3: EXAMPLE OF INTENSIVE TRAINING PROGRAHIIE IS THE 
WEAVIHG STREAK, AND DISTRIBUTIOI? OF HOURS 



TEACHIKG UNITS 



A. INTRODUCTORY SUBJECTS 

1, Introduction 

2, The Loom 

3, Weaving materials 

B. PREPARATION 
^ . Wef t ,v/arp 
5 U*^ft details 

• c. i.;r;AviHG 

6. Ueaving it(?Ms 

7. Carpet-ueav Ing 

8. Fabric faults 



! 



D. RELATED SUBJECTS 

9. Calculation-Maths 

10. Colours and d;;'-es 

11 . Design 

12. Embroider;.'/ Cutting/ 



Sevrint- 



E.Gi:i:LTJ;L SUBJiX.TS 
13 Kygiene-Safet^.- 

Prof tssionalZthics 
Social Behaviour 



.TOTAL TEACHING HOURS 



THEORETICAL SUBJECTS 



Techno- nathe- Design H/giene/ 
logy raatics 



6 

10 
10 



14 
10 



100 
10 



10 



leo 



Manners 



36 



36 



108 



108 



6 

19 
11 



PRACTICAL 
TRAINIIiG 



36 



10 



50 
60 



500 
50 
5 



15 



30 



720 
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TABLE 6.4:5;XAf:PLE OF U'iEICLY TEACHING TI^.ETABLE IN SECOND 

YEAR OF OF TECHNICAL SCHOOL FOR TEXTILi. Til-CK'; ICi;.N£ 



► - - 


ASSISTANTS 








TKREAi: 


WEAV- 


KNIT- 


1 

DIE- 


i A u Ls L i ^^-"-N^ 




ING 

^ **f Vi 


TING 


ING 


A^GEKERAL SUBJECTS 










h'odern Greek 




•} 

£. 


2 


2 


Mathematics 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Physics 


I 


1 


1 


1 


roreznn Languri^-e (img^lish) 


1 


1 


1 


1 


The D^nioc:'"atiG 










Constitution 


1 


1 


1 


B.SPECIALrSED SUBJKCTS 








ha chinevy ^. 'o r k s liop 


6 


b 


6 


6 


Cotton t h x * e a d - a k 1 n g 


3 










3 








Ynrn VJorkshop 


12 








V'eaving DEsign 




2 






V'eaving Kachinery Technology 




4 






V» caving Workshop 




12 






Knitting Design 






2 




Knitting Kachinery Technology 






4 




Xriittiiig Workshop 






12 




D3''eing-Finishing 








4 


Dyeing Machinery Technology 








2 


lyeing V/orkshop 








22 


. TOYAT, Tr-.SnT^T^i-l :-^-.T^T?.C! 


30 


30 


30 


■30 
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TABLS 6.5i SXAKPLL Qi' CiaRICULlM IN THE T^I Tf.XTILE FACILTV, 
Sl^I- ESTERS, DXSTRIBDTIOI': OP TEACHING ASD UOrtKSHOf 
HOUilS 



CCKFULSCRY {CQl'J.O^) SUBJECTS 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 



iMathematics I 
Physics I 
General Cherjistry 
hecha.-'.lcs I 
"Jlechanical Cesign 
General Heaving I 
Foreign Language I 
Matheraatics II 
Physics II 

Physicocheoistry 
Mechanics II 

Chemistry-Polyner Technology 
General UEaving II 
Foreign Language II 
Applied Mathematics 
•Machinery 

Physics of Weaving 
Weaving Technology 
Weaving Technology 
Knitting Technology 
Dyeing-Finishing Technology 
Foreign Language III 



I TOTAL SEhLSTEP. PCURS 



_t Sei?i_ 
D E 



S 

3 

2 

4 

1 

4 

3 



2 
2 

4 

2 



ic ten 



22 



10 



5 

3 

2 

3 

2 

4 

3 



E 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



3:C Sen 



D 



5 

3 

3 

3 

2 
2 
3 
3 



2 
2 
2 
2 



22 



10 



24 



8 
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TABLE 6.5 CONTC 





4th Ser. 


1 

5th Se;.i , 6th Sera 


D E 


D L 


1 

D to 


23. Computer Progranirdnig I 

24. Dyeing-Finishing Quality Control 
i5. Fibre-yarn Quality Control 

26. Foreign Language IV 

27. Computer ^'rogramfning II 

28. Autoinated Control Systou 

29. Machinery PLant 

30. WEaving-KKitting Quality Coutro: 

31 . Digi tal--?iicro~-cou!puterfc' 
32^ Marketing 

33. Organisation, Business f'^anagement 
34^ Legal Franiework 
35 \.ork Safety 
-ir Non I'^oven 


2 2 

1 3 

2 2 
3 


2 2 

3 2 
3 

2 2 


3 3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 1 


TOTAL SEhi;STER HOURS 
COMIiON SUBJECTS 


6 7 


10 6 


17 4 


TOTAL Fo.CF i:OiRS 81 SuhJLCT 
Thre^c". 
leaving 
Ai*'itting 
- Dyeing-Finishing 


19 13 

15 17 
17 15 

16 16 


22 10 

17 15 
19 13 

18 )4 


21 11 
20 12 
24 8 
23 9 
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TAHLE 6.5 CONTD 



1 

1 

1 SPECIALISED SUBJECTS 


' (.th Sen 
D il 


5t':i Sem 
D E 


bth Seiti 
D E 


VARft -KAKING 
Il .Fibres 

^ Vo T* n T 

3 ^Technical I'arn Product ior. I 
4^Yarns II 

5^Tecchnical Yarn Production II 
g Machinery Structure-Yarns 
7, Technical Yarns 

B. Quality Control-Fibres , Yarns 

1 


4 2 
5 

2 4 


5 

2 4 
5 


2 3 
2 4 


TOTAL yarn-?;axing 


11 6 


12 4 


4 7 


' weavii>:g 

1 , Weaving 1 

2. Technical l/taving Production I 
J. i-.eavmg tJeaign i 

4. HEaving II 

5. Technical V.'eaving Production II 

6. Weaving Design II 

7. UEaving III 

8. Technical V.'eaving Production 11! 

9. V/Eaving Deaign III 


3 2 
2 4 
2 4 


3 2 
2 4 

2 3 


2 2 
1 3 
3 


TOTAL KrjAViriG 

I 


7 10 


7 9 


3 8 



1 1 V 

o 
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SPECIALISED SUBJECTS CONTD 



D Z 



5th Sen 
D E 



oth Sera 
D L 



XMITTIKG 

1. Knitting I 

2. Technology of Knitting I 

3. Knitting Design I 

4. KNitting II 

5. Technology of Knitting II 

6. Knitting Design II 

7. Knitting III 

8. Technology of Knitting III 



5 

2 4 
2 4 



OTAL KNITTI^(i 



5 
2 

2 



4 

3 



5 
2 



8 



DiEING-FINISHING 
1, Chenjistry of Colours 

bleaching Technology 

Transfer heating 

Dyeing 



2. 

3, 
4. 



5, 
6 . 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 



Technology of dyeing 
•fiachninery Plant I 
Printing Technology 
Dyeing fiachinery H 
Fi iii shing 
Dyeing was tea 



0 T kL D Y E I f J G • ■ n K I S K I ?! G 



3 
3 
2 



3 
3 
3 



8 



2 
3 



8 



2 
2 
2 



2 
3 
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TA£LS 6.6: EXArPLE OF APPREWITClt'SHIP I'ROGHAKhii fOR 
CUT-A^^D-SKl: SKILLS 



1 

SUBJECTS TAUGHT 


1 

TEACHI^:G 

\ 


HOUi^S BY 


SEi^lESTSR 




r 










1 st Sem 


2nd Sera 






1 , Greek 


•> 


*> 






2, Social Behaviour 


1 








3 Economics and l/ork 0rcr/irii«3ati r 












1 
X 




1 


1 


4. Applied Hathematics 




2 






5^ Applied Physics 


n 

J. 


J. 






6^ Applied Chemistry 




1 






7^ Technology of U'eavinj; ^u1t'?ria: 




I 






In French Technical Terminolnpv 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Viork Safety 


1 








jQ Clothing 


1 


X 






. » Freehand Deslt^n 




3 






J 2 Cutting 


8 


8 


3 


3 


j3*SEwing 


10 


XO 


5 


5 


WEEKLY TOTAL OF LOURS 


33 


32 


11 


11 


COf:^UNITy-EXERCISE 

1 


2 


2 






, TOTAL i^lM]A HOtiflS 


35 


34 


11 


11 
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TASLE-6,7: GRANTS GJ\ i.ti TO TEXTILE BUSIis'ESSES FOR PERSONNEL 
TRAI.^*ING ?ROGRA^^M£S (1982-6) 

12 BC.SINESSES 



Code 


19«2 


1983 


19S-4 




People 


.Grant 
IDAED 


. mn 
drs 

t 


People 


■ Grani 
1 

(j)AED 


: mn 
drs 

1 " ' 


Peopl 


Gr&nt 

1 

[.eOAED 


u'j. or J? 
ES"f 


XI 


167 


9.7 


10,7 






mm 










186 


21,5 


23,6 


606 


50,4 


56,0 


727 


21, 1 


23,2 


X3 


— 


- 




160 


6,8 


7,5 


- 






X4 






: 


157 


10,8 


12,0 








Xb 


^ _ 












125 


1,0 


1,1 


X6 




















X7 




















X8 




















xs 




















XIO 




















Xll 




















X12 




















X 


353 1 


31,2 


-•3 43 


923 1 


68,1 


7!., 5 


852 


22, 1 


24,3 
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TABIZ 6.7 C jTD 



Cods 


1985 


1986* 




1982- 


-86 




people 


! GRant mn 
j drs 
1 


• 


1 ^ 

Grant mn 

drs 




Greint mn drs 






OASD 


SSF 


People 


OAED 




People 


OASD 




XI 
X2 
X3 
X4 
X5 
X6 

KB 


58 
67 
113 

7 Q 


— 
3,9 

2,3 

20,6 
8,3 


- 

4,3 

2,5 

22,7 
9,2 


72 

91 
45 
177 


- 
- 

5,2 

14,0 

3,1 
6,0 


— 
- 

6,4 

17,1 
3,8 
7,3 


167 
1,577 
160 
296 
125 
204 
124 
177 


9,7 
96,9 

6,8 
18,4 

1,0 
34,6 
11,4 

6,0 


10,7 
107,1 
7,5 
20,9 

1,1 
39,8 
13,0 

7,3 


K9 

KIO 








36 
38 


4,4 
4,5 


5,4 

5,5 


36 
38 


4,4 
4,5 


5, 4 

5,5 


Kll 








193 


23,6 


28,8 


193 


23,6 


28,8 


IC12 








29 


3,4 


4,1 


29 


3,4 


4,1 


K 


317 


35,1 


38,7 


681 


64,2 


78,4 


3.126 


220,7 


251,2 



1986 estirnate 
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TABLE 6.8: GRAtfTS GIVEfJ TO CLOTHING BUSINESSES FOR PERSONNEL 
TRAINING EROGRAJIhSS 



Code 




1982 
cin dBs 




1983 

mn 


drs 




1984 

ran drs 






OAED 


ESF 


Pe od1€ 


OAED , 


E-SF 


People 


OAED 


,ESF 


Yl 


60 


6,2 


6,8 


120 


7,8 


6.6 








Y2 








192 


14,0 


.5,4 








y3 








96 


6, 5 


7,1 






mm 


Y4 




— 




88 


5,8 


6,4 








Y5 














70 


4,7 


5,2 


Y6 




— 


— 








78 


6,4 


6,9 


Y7 




— 










40 


2,5 




Y8 




















Y9 




















YIO 




















Yll 




















Ylz 




















Y13 




















Y14 




















Y15 




















yi6 




















Y17 




















Y 


80 


6, 2 


6, 8 


496 


34,1 


37,5 


188 


13, 6 


14,8 



122 
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TABtS 6.B Contd 



1 


1985 




1986 




1982- 


86 


1 

Code 




1 Allowance 
' (mn drs) 

1 - . — 




AUc3warM:e 
(mn drs) 




ALLouanc^ 
Cmn drs) 




A r\ 


OAED 


1 

ESF 


Peo 


OAED 


!,SF 


People 


3AED 


1 

ESF 


Yl 














000 


14 0 


15 4 

XD, *l 


V9 














192 


14 0 


15 4 


Y3 














96 


6 5 


7 1 


Y4 














D O 

oo 


5 8 


6 4 


Y5 














/ U 


4 7 


5 2 


¥6 














/ O 


6 4 


6 9 


Y7 

* • 










3,2 


4 0 


/ 4 


5 7 


6 7 


¥8 


40 


2,9 


3,2 








40 


2,9 


3,2 

w 


X 7 


18 


0,8 


0,9 








18 


0,8 


0,9 


V 1 n 








27 


^, b 


3,2 


27 


^ , O 


3,2 


X XX 








44 


4,0 




44 


4,0 


4,9 


Y12 








24 


2,1 


2,6 


/• - 


2,1 


2,6 


Y13 








38 


4,4 


5,4 


38 


4,4 


5,4 


yi4 








29 


2,7 


3,3 


29 


2,7 


3,3 


Yi5 








29 


2,7 


3,3 


29 


2,7 


3,3 


Y16 








29 


2,7 


3,3 


29 


2,7 


3,3 


Y17 








29 


2,7 


3,3 


29 


2,7 


3,3 




58 


3,7 


4,1 


283 


27,1 


33,3 


1105 


84,7 


96,5 



The figures for the year 1986 are estimates 
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TABLE 6.9: 19S5 TRAINING ALLOUANC£S '^ROh THii ESF AND THE AOED 
FOR STAFF TRAINItlG PROGRAHMSS IW TEXTILE BUSINESSES 



No. of JIo of Peoplel Cost ^ . 

/^pea Specialties 



Businessen A B nin drs 



T 



Salonica 1 - 79 17,5 Threader, 

bolt bars,Bobbj.n~makers 

Supervising staff 

Achaia 1 - 58 14,3 PyGii^g unit . 1- rinting urit 

Finishing unit , Production 
Organisation 

Kilkis 2 103 66 17,2 Threaders, 

Openers , Carders , Combers 



TOTAL 4 103 203 89.0 



1. Includes persons taking part under 25 years old (Cul a) and 
over 2f> years old (Col B) 
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TABLE 6.9 CONTD 1986 



Area No. of No. of Peopld Cost 

Businesses 



Magnesia 



Specilaites 



38 



B 



mn drs 



15,1 Open machinery , Threaers 

Bobbin-makers , Maintenance 
Accounting, Packaging 



Trikala 



29 



36 



26,0 Dyeing, Cleaning, Threaders 
Twis ters , openers , bobbin- 
makers. Maintenance, 
Warehouse, Control, 
Management 



Salonica 



Kilkis 



Pellis 



20 



238 



119 



177 



89,1 



46,5 
20,0 



Threader, Twisters, 
Bobbin-makers , Maintenance 
Control, Supervisory 
Staf f , WArehouse 
Technical Staf f , Carders 
Twisters 

Production Personnel 
Maintenance, Management 
Training, information 
Technology 



TOTAL 



8 



87 



570 



196,6 
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TABLE 6.9 CONTD: 


for the Year 1987 






No. of 


No. of People ^ 


Cost 


Specialties 


^^^^ Businesses 


A B 


mn drs 




Argolida 2 


51 




Draggers , Threaders , 








Bobbin-makers 


« J. 4. • V • 








(Athens area_ 








1 


122 


61,4 


Bobbin-aakers , dyers , 








Cutters, Pre ssers, 




197 


87,0 


narciiouse 


Magnesia 2 


Threaders , Bobbin-makers 








Accounting, Twisters, 








Winders , Packaging 


Messinia ^ 


53 150 


106,7 


Cotton yarn-making, 








Wool yarn makig, Dyeing 








Twisting, Maintenance 


TOTAL 6 


53 520 


277,6 
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Table 6.10: 1985 TRAINING ALLOWANCES FORM THE ESF AND THE OAED 
FOR STAFF TRAINING PROGRAMMES IN CLOTHING 
BUSINESSES 



1 

Area No. Of Businesses No. of People Cost Specialties 



mn drs 



Achaia 2 12. 41 7,9 Sewing 

Salonica Seaming, Cutting- 

2 8 65 15,9 

sewing 



4 20 106 23,8 

1 

The figures include the participants of further training programmes: 
those under 25 (column A) and those over 25 (column B) 
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TABLE 6.10 CONTD 1986 



No. of People ^ Cost Specialties 
88§i8Ssses A B '^'^ 



Achaia 2 71 22^2 Sewing 

Attiki ^ 25 11^9 Seaming, Pressing, 

Cutting-Sewin 

Larissa 2 9 13^ 14,8 Knitting, Sewing, 

Salonica 2 9 13 9.4 Sewing, Knitting^ 

Sales 

Evrou 3 87 27,0 Seaming, Cutting 

SEwing, Prescxng 



TOTAL 



10 129 114 85^3 
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TABLE 6.10: CONTD 1987 



ARea 



Attikis 
Atthens area 

Argolida 
Achaia 

E. Attika 



Evrou 



Salonica 



Kilkis 
Xanthii 



Magner.ia 

Piraeus 
Pellis 



No of 



No of People 
A B 



1 
6 



14 



2 



130 



?9 



109 



72 



713 



46 

60 
114 

25 



48 211 



317 413 



22 



50 



18 171 



173 
471 



Cost 
mn drs 



16,1 

19,9 
88,3 

12 0 



98^3 



242 1 



24 5 



27 5 



47 5 

i 



72,7 
419,7 



Seaming, Cuting 
SEwing 

Seaming 

SEaning, Cutting 
Sewing 

Seaming, Cutting, 
Pressing, Knitting 

Seaming, Cutting. 
Pressing, Cutting, 
SEwing 

SEaraing, Gutting, 
Pressing, Packaging, 
Control,V.'arehouse 
KNitting 

SEaniing, Cutting 
Sewing 

Knitting , Cutting 
Pressing, Packaging 

Cutting-Sewing 

Pressing, Control 
V/arehouse 

SEaniing, Cutting- 
SEw i ng , A c CO un t i ng 
Design , Management 
Sal es , INformation 
Tec hno 1 og y , C u 1 1 i nig 
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TABLK 6.10 CONTD 



Area 


No. of No. or People ^ 
Businesses A B 


Cost 


• 








sewing 








seaming, Pressing, 








Warehouse , Accounting 


Rodopis 


5 212 113 


281,6 


Cutting-Seuing 








Regulating, Quality 








Control, Pressing, 








Packaginfi 


Larissa 


3 42 25 


29,4 


Cutting-Sewin^i 








Quality Control 








DEsign, Packaging 


TRikala 


1 10 10 


8,5 


Cutting-Sewing 








Pressing, Quality 








Control 


TOTAL 


50 1700 1904 


1.388, 1 
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Chapter 7 

1987-1995 EMPLOYMENT PROSPECTS IN THE CLOTHING AND TEXTILE 
INDUSTRIES 

7.1 Methodology 

The methodology used in this survey is based on mixed 
forecasts of overall eiuployment in basic subsectors of 
the industry. 

The estimates laid out in Tables 7.1-7.4 are based on the 
quantitative elasticity ration of employment to product in 
each sector, on average rate of product growth forecasts 
for each sector as well as influx of skills into the sub- 
sectors examined. 

The sources used were ESYE (Central Statistical Office) 
publications and National Budget figures for product, 
employment and their breakdown into major professions over 
the last 15 year period. AddUonal information sources 
used were staff and employees in business. 

The estimates for overall employment in each sector were 
based on the following mathematical model: 

Ait^Aio h'^-^i) ' ^i{l+gi)^| 

employment in sector i in the 
1 . This methodology has been used in previous surveys in 
order to estimate future labourforce requirements in sec- 
tors of Greek industry. 
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yoar t ( 1 987 , 1 990 , 1 99'> } , A ^ ^, i Ihv .level of ornp.l oyroen t in 
scoter 1 in the but'r year (19^6), tho t? l.ao ti ci t.,> ratio 
of work/produc 1, in iu?ct.or i , (^,-^ t,ho predicted average 
anrjual rate of prodiici ^^rowth in i"ector i and v is the 
year for which the nmpioyrncni OvStimatc is mndc. 

'/ . E v,i,i m a t e by ; > kt t c ^ r . r c i ( ' i J and b a i: i c. p r e f o s ^- ion. 
Overall eniploynjeni e«llFnater. in each aoc^tor for 1987, 
1990 and 199'j were calculated both at nat,:iona.l and rog- 
i ona J l evel . 

Th(; ontiniated annual ratcii of prodn<;l ^^rowth for each 
fleeter (g|) presented In Table 7.1 were ba^ed on estimator 
of the oorrciT/pend Inir stu '-or^s elayt.icity and product 
rrowth inrelat.j(jn tc GNi'. Tiie^e f)l a s ti ci t i es are averap:es 
of *;_year eui-rent. prifie.s in th»- period 1 97/4-8/+ and were 
ui:.t'd for the fol iewinf^ poriuci • 986-95. The Ion^!;-term stag- 
nnt ion whi'-h aff(,'ct;.; the (irc-ek ( v.ononiy an a whole, combined 
vW.h it:-. v/e:(kn<;L'ner, and ;rlructurai problomr. , do not indi- 
cia t<' pj'n;-.p(.'eti- for F> j ^^n.l f i can t- .increases In the economy's 
frnwti) rate in t}u.< next year;.-. The GNl' ^'rowth forecar.tr> 

icori and pre:;ent-ed in Table 7.1 fc^r the p(;riod.s 1987-90 
and 19')()--9v ai'c; bar.ed (jn a rf^alijitic nenarif.- which does 
rjot. differ very much from the cor j'er.pondi n{^ },KC fif^ure:-. 

'i'lii; cl a:-.tlf i ty of woi'k /produc t ra ti o (o^} for each iioctor 
we-re calcu]at<:'d from ta t i r t i data^n the industrial 
1. TtiU datrt cauie from the 1969 and 1979 censuj;e« (B.'^ fig- 
ur-vn not, yet [nib ! 1 ched ) , In any cane there cio not seefij to 
be any major r.iiiftn ci ^;n i f i can t.l y affecT.inK tjje o^; ti ma tt.c' . 
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census. Thoise o last i c.i ti vks which have boen used in a pre- 
vious s^rve.v^ are laid cut together with overall national 
e3iplo.vnient forecasts for both Indiu^triey in Table 7.2. 

These estimatf^n shuw that overall ompl oynK n t In TextiJeM 
as v;ell ar. (Muthinff will frrow at a^mot^t double the rates 
in 1990--95 (1.7% for Textiles and 1.9% for Clothing), than 
those of the immediately prcceodinj: pc?riod of 1985-90 
(0.8% and 1% rtn^pec ti vei y ) . 

In absolute nuuiberfi, euiploymont in both industries, is exp- 
ected to grow by 10000 people during 1987-95. Prior to 
this, the small growth marked in 1986 in relation to 198^^ 
IS expected to be foriow(^d by a corresponding fall in 1987 
back to 19«5 levels again. 

Regional breakdowns of the employjnent forecasts for 1987- 
199'') were alyo estimated. Constant prieen for the yearis 
1969,1973,1978 and 1981 were averaged according to avail- 
able regional figurer.. The resulting regional indiceii for 
the year« 1987,1990 and 199') for both induatrier, are pre- 
r^ented in Table 7.3. It U^ assumed that regional indicesi 
will not alter gni f i cantly in the period examined. In 
both indur,trio« there is evidence -f a concentration in 
the EaGt Mainland and Inland;; although Clothing has a 
higher degree of decentralisation than Textiles. 

1. Sec'?.urornary of InJoK tIgatJoj7i n trniquli^em^^^^ 

elopment of Industrial Education in Greece', A&P Vorloou, 

I.Drimousis,?. Ninolaou, Atheni? 1981. 
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Finally, an attempt has been made to estimate employment 
levels in basic sectors of the two industries. Unfortun- 
ately the available figures do not permit calculation to 
3-figure level, only 2-figure level of prof essionalcateg- 
ories, which means that only one profession per sector 
can be examined. (Professional categories No. 75 and 79). 

Hovever, for the Textile industry a certain number of 
guesstimates were made on employment levels for 5 basic 
professions using an indirect method. Specifically, 3- 
figure categories were used for the period 1970-81 (ISIC 
codes), combined with major professional categories from 
the 197" mlation and business census. Table l»i illust- 
rates employment forecasts by profession assuming employ- 
ment in the basic categories during 1971-81 was linked to 
the overall 3-figure category for the same period (eg. 
that jobs for knitters grew at the same rate as employment 
in the knitwear sector overall). This is how employment in 
the basic textile skills developed in 1981 and it is assum- 
ed that this will not signficantly change in the period 
examined. An adjustment has been made however to take into 
account the share of the basic skills ( code 75 ) in rela- 
tion to overall employment in the sector: in 1971, 
70% in 1981, and, following the trends established in this 
decade, 67% in 1995. 

According to the above forecasts, the demand for basic 
skills in the 2-figure 75 category will grow by only 2820 
people during 1981-85. This growth represents around one 
third of the total growth for the sector, which is estim- 
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ated at 7650 people for the period inquestion. 

Finally, it is to be noted that the above employment 
estimates are intended as indications in order to identify 
basic trends in the future needs of the two industries, 
rather than to pinpoint the exact number of future demand 
for each skill. The prediction of future requirements both 
in terms of volume and of new skills for both Industries 
is without question very useful in creating a groundwork 
for vocational paucation/training in Greece. It Is clear 
however, that, apart from the need for additional informat- 
ion and detailed analysis of each skill, there is also a 
need for further analysis which is outside the scope of 
this document. We believe however, that we have exposed 
the main weaknesses and these weaknesses are quite good 
reflections of where future labourforce requirements in 
both industries lie. 
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TABLE 7.1 MANUFACTL'K GROWTH FORECASTS -.TOTAL MANUFACTURING PROCESS 
CLOTHING AND TEXTILES 



■ — ' — I ; — ~ 

Elasticity vs 

GNP 19£6 1968-90 15B7-50 1590-95> 



GNP 


i 


0.5 


-0,5 


3,0 


2,3 


3.5 




( 












Manufacturing 


1,20 


0,6 


-0,6 


3,6 


2,5 


^,2 


Textiles 






-0, 6 


3,6 








1,20 


0,6 


2,5 




Clothing 






1 , 00 


0,5 


-0,5 


3,0 


2,3 


3,5 



TABLE 7.2:EMPL0yHENT FORECASTS IN THE CLOTHING AND TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 



TEXTILES 



CLOTHING 



Elasticity of 
Working Product 



* 

'is- 90 



,1965-50 

\l990- 95 

L 



Rate of Change 



0, 381 



74 46B 

74 468 

77 645 

84 400 



1,7% 



0,526 



68 946 
68 946 
72 320 
79 490 

3,0^ 
3,9% 
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TABLE 7.3: REGIONAL WLOYMENT FORECASTS 1 987-95 , CLOTHING AND TEXTILES 



REGION 


TEXTILES 
















1987 


19«5n 




IE. Mainland & Islands 


58,17 


43 


•1 X 




1 "J n 

1/0 


49 


099 


J Genii al&K'. Macedonia 


20,14 














^ ^ ^ V* A4> 1.4. Ut 


14 


995 


15 


634 


16 


995 


3peloponnese &W. Mainland 


8,30 




180 










6 


6 


443 


7 


004 


.jThessaly 


. 7,06 














5 


257 


5 


481 


5 


958 


sEast Macedonia 


1,03 




768 
















801 




870 


f,. Crete 


1,81 














1 


349 


J 


406 


1 


529 


I yirus 


2,08 
















1 


549 


1 


615 


1 


V5:» 


H. Ihrace 


0,72 
















533 




556 




605 


E.Aegean Islands 


0,69 




516 




539 




585 


COUNTRY TOTAL 


100,0 


74 


468 


77 


645 


84 


400 





NOTHING 
1987 


1990 


1995 


50,7 5 


34 


990 


3 5 


702 


40 340 


24 21 


16. 


705 


17 


525 


19 260 




4 


63<! 


A 


860 


5 342 


^ f J 1. 


3 


800 


3 


985 


4 380 


4,72 


3 


256 


3 


416 


1 fee 


2,37 


1 


636 


1 


716 


1 887 


1 ,69 


1 


164 


1 


220 


1 342 


2,06 


1 


422 


1 


492 


1 640 


1,94 


1 


339 


1 


404 


1 544 


100,0 


68 


946 


72 


320 


79 490 



^OT. ^ cMuivaieni Tigures Tor toe years 1969, 1973, 

1978 and 1981, as presented in the study "En,ployn,ent in the basic sectors of the Greek econcy in 1981", «. Borlou 
L. LambropouLou, G. Vaphiadi, KEPE, Athens 1985 ' 
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TABLE 7.4: EMPLOYMENT FORECASTS FOR BASIC TEXTILE SKILLS 
1987-95 



. BASIC TEXTILE PROFESSIONS 


CENSUS 




FORECASTS 




1971 


1967 


1590 


1995 














4 5 064 


d1 060 


52 720 


56 600 


— r *x Vii T*n r\ni js It o 1* fis TKT^oarl— . 
/ Z> 2 lipuiciivcri D f Alii, cdn — 

makers , natural fibres 


4 764 


5 350 


5 530 


5 900 


l^^A Weavers 


19 eeo 


21 440 


22 130 


23 600 




14 932 


19 100 


19 700 


il 100 


J Bleachers , Dyer s , 
Finishers , 


2 008 


2 090 


2 160 


2 500 


7.M Pre-preoared natural 










fibres 


3 444 








7,53 WEaving Machine Techns 


636 


3 100 


3 200 


3 500 


7 59 Other Yarn-makers & 


220 


) 






1 

; TOTAL SECTOR EMPLOYMENT 


62 736 


74 468 


77 645 


84 400 


i 75 CATEGORY EMPLOYMENT 


73,4% 


66,6% 


68% 


67% 
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Chapter 8 

CONCLUSIONS-PROPOSALS 
8.1 General Observations 

Despite the continuing economic recession and the relat- 
ively high -jnemployraent level, there is evidence on the 
job market of a strong demand for skilled personnel 
which cannot be satisfied due to tht ack of suitably 
qualified technical workers. At the other extreme, there 
is a large number of young Gymnasium and Lykeion graduates 
with a general educational background rather than a vocat- 
ional training background. This situation is typical for 
all sectors of the Clothing and Textile industry where- 
ever there is evidence of large gaps in trained personnel 
for various skills. These gaps occur both in the technical 
and managerial departments. If they could be dealt with 
successfully, productivity and compel itivity could be imp- 
roved as well as modernisation of businesses in both ind- 
ustries . 

Most of the employees in the two industries are unskilled 
workers or self-taught technicians and therefore they 
naturally cannot cope with changing technological require- 
ments. This is a trait of most sectors of Greek industry 
but is more acute in Clothing and Textiles. At the same 
time the educational system as a whole, although much imp- 
roved in recent years, continues to provide technical and 
vocational education only on a limited scale {20% only of 
students in technical and 80% in general education). On 
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the other hand, there are si^^ni f icant gaps in certain 
vital industrial skills* For example, the Greek Textile 
industry employs around 300 people skilled In textile 
technology , all of whom have been trained abroead, mainly 
in England and West Germany • Gaps in skills for new tech- 
nology are even more acute* 

The need to adapt to new technology even in more tradit- 
ional sectors as are the Clothing and Textile industries, 
puts additional pressure on updating technical and vocat- 
ional trainingpThis need is even more evident in the rec-' 
ently intensified competition in internal and internation- 
al (mainly EEC) markets* Consequently, businesses are 
pressure to coordinate their efforts to improve their pro- 
ductivity by applying new production procedures such as 
uuLomation, use of computer technology etc., combined with 
reorientation of production towards higher quality prod- 
ucts with stiff er technological requirements, 

8>2 Technical and material framework 

Ther are in addition, significant gaps in the provision 
of training centres, despite the work carried out in 
recent years to upgrade and expand the technical-vocation- 
al training provided . The lack of suitably trained teach- 
ing personnel in enough numbers is also felt, but in addit- 
ion the equipment installed in many of the centres is out- 
of-date or even non-existent, so that they are unable to 

^ u^f actorily relate to the contemporary requirenients of 
traininf/^/retraining* In many cases the mechanical install- 
ations are seriously out-of-date relative to those used in 
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business with the result that graduates run into problenivS 
of adjusting to the machines and technology used in the 
real marketplace. This situation recurs to a smaller or 
larger extent at all training levels. 

More specifically, in Textiles there is a basic structural 
framework in place for all technical training levels. But 
at secondary and tertiary level this structure is limited 
and only to be found in the Athens area. Moreover, equip- 
ment for tertiary training levels (TEI) has been put in 
place only very recently. The only Technical TEI in oper- 
ation is based in Piraeus and was opened in 198^-5. Sec- 
ondary vocational training levels (Apprenticeship system) 
and the informal Intensi/e training levels provided by the 
OAED are more accessible being more spread out geographic- 
ally. In Clothing, training is not sufficient at secondary 
levels and does not go as high as tertiary level. It is 
limited to training programmes provided mainly by the OAED 
(apprenticeship and intensive training courses) within the 
framework of a technical and material structure at a high- 
ly regionalised level. 

Efforts by the OAED and the Ministry of Education in recent 
years to improve vocational training include: updating and 
expanding training installations, gradual renewal and 
build-up of training equipment, updating old and creating 
new training programmos, improving and filling in gaps in 
technical textL and more generally in educational docu- 
ments, retraining of teaching staff and the development of 
more productive relations with private or public enter- 
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prises in certain specialised sectors, 

8.3 Further training of staff and technicians 
Further training of staff in new technology has now become 
necessary for many businesses. This arises out of the fact 
that, during the intensive growth period, new production 
units and expanding older ones were staffed by people with 
out knowledge and experience of the new technologies, 
which could prevent the further development of the two ind 
ustries. Thus the skills gap which exist today is more 
intense at middle management level, mainly foremen and 
technical staff. This gap has naturally given rise to a 
number of problems in the production cycle, in design and 
quality of the products and has contributed to higher 
production costs. 

Moreover the disadvantage of the relatively high cost of 
text lies in European countrio:.; is likely to influence the 
wider spread of microelectronics into the Clothing and 
Textile industries with a subsequent real improvement in 
productivity and conip<;ti ti vi ty . Tills trend would lead to 
recoupin/' tne Initiative from countries with low product- 
ion costs t,(; countries specia.1 i sing in the mas-. production 
of high technology products. Given that North i']uropean 
cou!i tries have relatively higher labour than Southern Eur- 
opean ones, it would follow that the new technological 
dev(l opments would be to the advantage of the former. 
Nevertheless, if t(.:chnologi cal developments are not taken 
seriously by the community and by businesses arid labour, 
the next few years could set? a worsening of the uneiiiploy- 
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ment problem alon- with a drop in competi ti vi ty in both 
industries. It is probable that employment in more tradit- 
ional sectors will fall at a faster rate than it can inc- 
rease in sectors requiring skills in new technology. How- 
ever suitable training of staff in good time and ■ graduax 
adaptation to new developments can go a long way 
alleviating these adverse consequences. 



Apart from retraining staff in which the two industries 
are already involved, it is necessary also to introduce 
selected new technology training courses in to the curric- 
ulae of Technical Lykeions and the TEI as well as in inten- 
sive training and apprenticeship programmes. These new 
courses should be suitably adapted to the educational/ 
training level concerned. 

Another area of training in new technology concerns 
skilled worker-technicians who have been laid off or who 
will be laid off as a result of industry restructuring. 
Their retraining in new technological skills would help 
to facilitate their mobility to other sectors. Action in 
this area must be closely supervised in order to ensure 
the provision of properly skilled teaching staff so that 
the qualitative as well as the quantitative side of the 
education/training provided will be ensured. 

It is also crucial to continue the work that the OAEI) has 
begun in encouraging Textile and Clothing businesses to 
contribute to the financing of training/retraining their 
personnfO in the new technology. 
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8.4 Organisations which can contribute to the improvcnient 
of education /training 

The OAED will continue to take the initiative in technical 
and vocational training. Its long experience in this area 
its regional j-ipread of services and trajning centres and 
its close contact with the job market allow it great flex- 
Utility to respond to the changing needs of a skilled 
labourfcrce* Thus its role in technical/voactional train- 
ing is expected to grow rather than diminish* Moreover, 
OAKI) activities in the educational sector are compliment- 
ary rather than antagonistic to the other public bodies 
(YPKTHO, ELKKPA, EOMMEH). 

Within t}iis framework, the OAKD's basic objective in edu- 
cat J on is to sys teniatical iy investigate and monitor the 
skills required in each sector of the labourforce as well 
as adapting the training' programmes to the job market's 
demands . 

The OAVA) could also play a signilMcanl role in developing 
training for new technological skills for the CJothing and 
Tu'Xt.ile industries* It is cu!vrently re-exnmining the 
orient.ation of the training it provides within the frame- 
work uf an investigation into the Job market^ s require- 
ments, In order to be able to offer skills in sectors re- 
lating to the growth of new technologies. 

The main educationaJ authority, the Ministry of Education, 
wiil be jJaying an imprtant role in improving vocational 
training, particularly in expanding tertiary level pro- 
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grammes to include new technologies relatin^r to the two 
industries. The ELKEPA could also contribute to upgrading 
vocational training in a certain number of skills. These 
include marketing, organisation of production and other 
related subjects. 

The EOMMEH is a large contributor in the area of vocational 
training for staff in smal] businesGCK. Its activities in 
the educational sector would fill in gaps relating to he 
particular needs of small buseness which cannot be 
included in the YPETHO's or OAED's training prograninieo . 

8.5. Vocational training improve '.,:'T] ts in skills for the 
Clothingindustrv 

As mentioned earlier, vocational training in skills for 
the Clothing industry is basicall.y limited to the apprent- 
iceship and intensive training programmes provided by the 
OAEl) and which cover a limited number of skills. Upgrading 
the quality of these programmes combined with a certain 
amount of restructuring and expanding to include now 
skills will be a determining factor in helping the ind- 
ustry to become more competitive. At the same time, pre- 
conditions arc being created which will facilitate adapt- 
ation to changing conditions on the international scene, 
particularly in the area of utilisation of new technology 
in a traditional industry such as the Clothing industry. 

This view is also held by represena tives of clothing manu- 
faci,urers who support the need for the community to imp- 
rove the level of vnactional training for clothing and its 
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t'Xparuri<ni t.o include j^killr. i/hir'h aro hit.hort.o not covervd 
or scarcely covered by tho cnarrent educatjonriJ .system. ThuL.H? 
Gkllli'; ncn bo divided Into 3 ba^jic orien t ationr. at one or 
more educational levels, which cover tlie whole of the cycle 
rre:n dei^ if^n to pi^odiic t d i tri but i on • 

More t;peci.f ical ly, the f irr.t orientation relatet^ to prod- 
uct deiaign aui development wherever input required from 
hi|-^her and middle level jstalVf (foreraen) in for instance the 
Voi lowinf^ categories;: s ^.ylist^t pa ttern-makerr» , dressmakers , 
marketinf^ and export uianageri^ special .1 sinf^ ;i n ready-^to- wear • 
The second orient.ation re.late^i to the techno.Io^^y of manu 
facturinp, clothing which Inriuence^i all the technical and 
inanMaJ labour in the production crycle ( (tu tt 1 nf^--iiewi n(y- 
pre.*;^in nf^~packa|^i n^:) and in<r hides r^ubjectr. such ar. manago-^ 
irient of pj-oduction equipment and materiaJs. The third 
cri c:n t. i iirj ri-iritr:; to the market.] nj^ aspect of the clothlnj^ 
bur, ine^.n wliere there ] a need for- input from hiRhe?r and 
Kijridlr Irv*'! rtafj' with the ffWi(.;inr ready-to-wear ^^kllln: 
arei:::r!iak<;r , dt^r, 1 j;nerL"? , maj*ke i ni\ manaf:er;3 and produc tion 

A ::^H.>ri- t,v--ijo-^: ta \) \ i ;.:hed Vn i'>h i on i n.sti t.u ti^ , a pub I 1 c r»ec tor 
irnti-H.ive by i.lii* Minir>ti';, ^'Id uca tj on , will cov<}r deiiif!:n 
and tt'chn 'i ca 1 .sk i 1 1 n /Fhis wi 1 J b<j an i mportant t^toj) forward 
] r; rreat/irj^^ tjie pr<.^<»ond i t i out; I'or indur^try f^rowt}i thi'ough 
tlic rreatitJ!! oV trainin/:^ pro^'iramnK. r> in vital tikillj; i;uch at: 
thf»:u; nn^nt^joned abovc^ and which cannot today be? obtained 
in i]Y'<^i:(M}, ^*T-eatinf^ a I'ouncJation for traiiiin^^ in nkillsi 
r>uch a;: fa::hion d(^;:lf^n I n a key oJenKnit in tiie future^ 
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growth of the imiustry. It is however important to improve 
the quality of training programmes for all the above-men- 
tioned skills. The degree of success will depend on the 
cooperation of all the social partners ( comniunity , workers 
and employers) in establishing realistic and effective 
solutions for the restructure and development of the ind- 
ustry. 

8.6 V ocational training improvements in skills for the 
Textile industry 

Vocational training in Greece for Textiles currently 
covers all educational levels for a wide range of skills 
as described in Chapter 6. But as for the Clothing sector 
the Textile industry suffers from a lack of skilled per- 
sonnel despite the employment recession 

Apart from the structural weaknesses and gaps in the 
trained workforce mentioned earlier, educational programmes 
for the industry also reruire upgrading and new programmes 
introduced for new skill; which are needed in order to imp- 
rove competltivity. Moreover retraining is required for 
the unemployed or those who are expected to become unem- 
ployed, so that they can be given the opportunity cither 
of reemployment in the Textile industry or redeployment in 
other sectors. 

The necessity for vocational training in new skills at all 
educational levels should be emphasised although there are 
currently ro detailed estimations of the industry's requi- 
rements. Therefore it foilows that an investigation should 
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bo commissioned into the skil Ks required for a trained 
labourforcc particularly in new technologies so that an 
educational policy can be laid down at both national and 
regional level. There arc already however concrete indic- 
ations of the skills in demand. These informations come 
from industry representativcfi and educational bodies who 
ffion.M.or the job market, such as the OAKD and the YPETHO. 

More specifically, spokesmen for the Textile industry 
report that gaps in skilled personnel are to be found 
mainly in upper technical echelons for skills which are 
not currently taught in training schools eg. sock machine 
and sewing machine mechanics, sock dyers, machinery tech- 
nicians for changini^ and installing new designs and prod- 
uction managers. There are also gaps in skilled personnel 
who could be trained by the intensive method such as 
knitters, sewing machinists and overlocking machinists. 

At tlie hjgljer rind niiddle love] of staff there are opport- 
unities I'or t'orenien, production work supervisors, inv(?nt- 
ory clerks, electronics operai-ors and computer programmers, 
mrri nt.nancc technicians for the latest machinery, quality 
control specialists, textile prr^duct designers and market- 
ing specialists. These skills shou J d be taught at secondary 
and t(?rti?iry level education. It should be noted that the 
legal VvHrni'^nrk i'ov tertiary level education provides for 
the opera t.i on of specialised 6-month seminars, the only 
prerequisite being r .ufficient demand for those new skills. 
These seminurs could also prove useful for those already 
in the industry who need Lo brush up on or learn new skills 
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in order to cope with particular problems related to the 
area in which they are working. 

The establishment of a centre for Textile and Fabrics 
Technological Development operated in collaboration 
with the Ministry of Industry, Research and Technology, the 
EOMMEH and the OAED, will assist towards the restructuring 
of the industry by guiding it towards new technology pro- 
ducts. It is funded by the MOP Attika programme and imple- 
ments vocational training programmes aimed at modernising 
the manufacturing process and improving productivity. The 
Ministry of Education, EOMMEH and ELKEPA are all involved 
in the programmes. 

Vhe CEDEFOP could also be of great assistance in upgrading 
and restructuring vocational training in the above areas 
in Clothing and Textile industries: 

a) with financial and practical assistance in remodeling 
training programmes and fixing training levels for each 
skill so that they can relate to business needs in both 
industries . 

b) sending trained Greek teaching personnel to other EEC 
countries in order to acquire new knowledge and experiences 
in education particularly in new skills and providing them 
with economic and technical assistance. 

c) sending experts and trainers from CEDEFOP to Greece jn 
order to assist with the development of training programmes. 

In order to encourage fruther decentraJ isation of activi- 
ties and the geographical mobility of workers in both ind- 
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ustries, the possibility of part fundin^^ by the ESF and 
ETPA and MOP programmes should be investigated. 

The objective of better plannin^^ and more eflicicnt imp- 
lementation of the above progratnrnes will require the 
close collaboration of all authorities involved in voc- 
ational training in Greece on the one hand and spokesmen 
of the social partners in both industries on the other. 
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